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‘ 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE LATE WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A. 


Memoirs of the Life of William Collins, Esq. 
R.A. By his Son, W. Wilkie Collins. 2 vols. 
Longmans. 

Tux admirable character of the father, as a man and 

an artist, must have made this task, however sadden- 

ing, alabour of love to the son. To write a life 
which, apart from the troubles and sorrows insepa- 
nble from humanity, affords no theme for a single 
regret, is rare in the literature of biography; but 
such, as near as possible, has been the filial work 
beqneathed to the author. He needed no violation 
of truth, nor colouring of affection, to paint William 
Collins other than he was, and thus impart exem 
pry personal interest to his narrative, while at the 
same time it embraced so much of valuable instruc- 
tion in regard to the fine arts.’ From our own 
acquaintance with him, we are free to assert that no 
one ever united more closely together the amiable 
disposition and the firm? mind—rectitude, sincerity, 
al candour. His pleasing manners did not give 
the idea of such inflexible constancy as he possessed; 
andthe gentleness of his hardly pronounced criticisms, 
the skill and judgment from which they emanated. 

Mter his early. struggles were over, his career was 

one of happiness and delight. Blest at home with a 

companion of congenial feelings, and courted abroad 

ly the high and intellectual, he spent his time alter 
mtely in those occupations which produced comfort 

md independence, and in being the welcome guest of 

te most liberal and enlightened patrons of his art, 

wd of himself, who was an honour to it. Earnestly 

(owe hope that the class, though much diminished 

innumber, is not yet extinct; but we scarcely ex- 

yet to enjoy sueh society as Lord de Tabley’s, Sir 

Abraham Hume's, Sir Francis Freeling’s, Mr. Wells’, 

Sir George Beaumont’s, or Lord Farnborough’s, (and 

those whom we were wont to meet in their circles,) 

wer again. True, Bowood and its noble owner, 

Tord Lansdowne — Tamworth and its munificent 

pssessor, Sir Robert Peel—and others, perhaps, of 

thom we know less, either by private intercourse or 
prblic fame—Rogers, an excellent judge—Vernon, an 
mequalled benefactor—the Duke of Sutherland, the 
farl of Ellesmere, Lord Colburne, Sir, M. Ridley, 

Mr. Sheepshanks, the Barings, yet remain, and are 

wwm friends to the arts; but we are not aware 
that they generally (though several of them may) 
hix in that intimate manner with, and take the same 
petical part in the actual productions of, the artists 

Whose works they patronize, as was done of yore by 
the individuals we have mentioned, and whose con- 
uosseur taste and experience were cultivated to the 
highest degree. Ah, laudator' temporis acti! It 
my be so, but ‘it reminds us<of many such enjoy- 
ments as gladdened the autumn relaxations and 
simlated the arduous pursuits of Mr. Collins. 
We mingle his professional with his holiday times, 
for. Nature was never out of his soul, and eye, 
ul and. Wheresoever he sojourned, and how- 
fer tempted by social. pleasures, to her he ever 
timed, and worshipped in every mood and form; 
uid thus it was that he attained his excellence. We 
“0 not remember a deviation from Nature and Truth 
™ one of his pictures: we remember only a multi- 
lule of instances in which he embodied all the 
magical beauties in the former, and all the real in the 
ile, where figure was introduced. It may be, that 
inhis earlier efforts too much care might induce a 
timidity of touch; but nowhere, from beginning to 
tnd, is there a tint or colour not germane to his 
‘abject; nor a failure in the artistic balance of light 
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and shade, transparency and masses, without which 
the general effect must be patchy and incomplete. 

Mr. Collins was born in London, in 1788, and 
died in 1847. In 1813 he was elected an Associate, 
and in 1820 a Royal Academician; and in 1822, he 
married Miss Geddes, the sister of Mrs. Carpenter, 
the accomplished portrait painter. In 1807, we have 
note of the first picture he sold (at the British Insti- 
tution )}—viz., a “‘ Study from Nature on the Thames,” 
four guineas; and the highest priced in the list at 
the close of the second volume is “ A Frost Scene,” 
(1827,) for Sir R. Peel, 500 guineas. Between the 
first of these dates and the last of his performances 
in 1846, the catalogue contains an account of pic- 
tures sold to the amount of some £23,000 or £24,000; 
to which, if we add popular engravings and other 
pictures not priced, we may estimate that Mr. Collins 
nobly earned about £30,000 during his practice of 
nearly forty years, which, being taken at an average, 
is not a bad example of the encouragement of our 
native school, where there are merit and genius to 
deserve it. Nearly all the pictures which have changed 
hands from thei~ original purchasers, be it observed, 
have sold for much more than the Artist’s first price. 

From this prosaic but useful summary, we shall 
now proceed to notice some of the principal features 
in the book. There is an able portrait of Mr. Collins, 
more serious and thoughtful than his usual expres- 
sion, engraved by H. Robinson, after J. Linnell; and 
two charming vignettes of his own “ Shrimper’s 
Return” and “Visiting the Puppy,’ engraved by 
Hinchliff. 

Collins’ father was a picture dealer, a great friend 
of Morland, a man of literary talent, and smart 
public writer, (witness his “ Memoir of a Picture,” 
3 vols., and many other productions ;) and his asso- 
ciations all such as were well calculated to inspire 
his son with an early predilection for the arts. This 
was duly fostered, and Morland (who died in 1804) 
gave him some instruction, upon which, however, the 
pupil did not set much value. In 1812, Mr. Collins, 
senior, died in distressed circumstances, and left his 
widow and two sons a hard and bare world to en- 
counter. Everything they had was sold; and but 
for the generous aid afforded upon this and other 
occasions by Sir Thomas Heathcote, it seems not 
unlikely that the young painter would have been 
crushed under the difficulties of his situation. It is 
gratifying: to have such good deeds to record, and 
set against. the common heartlessness of life. We 
copy from-tlie diary begun at this unfortunate time, 
and kept ocgasionally by the Artist to the end of his 
days—a ‘verysihteresting record : 

“<The: finst: symptoms of disease were observed 
about three-wéeks -before he took to his bed, which 
were an inclination to be always dozing; frequent 
vomitings r meals, particularly breakfast; and ex- 
céssive‘low spirits. On the 18th December, he was 
very low, which was caused in a great measure by the 
want of money, as there was very little in the house. 
He seemed completely dejected ; when Mr. Heathcote 
called and paid me 42/., in advance, fora picture he 
had ordered. When I told him of this he seemed 
greatly relieved, and thanked God; which he never 
neglected todo. Upon every fortunate occasion, he 
always said, ‘God be praised!’ I gave him the 
cheque ; it was of service in discharging some trifles 
about the neighbourhood.’ 

“<¢ Tt was twenty minutes after two, on Thursday, 
morning, when this dear martyr to bodily and mental 
afflictions left his miserable son and family * * * 
He was completely insensible—had he been sensible, 
his only misery would have been to see his family in 
the anguish the certainty of his death caused them,— 





for his affection for them was beyond all comparison ; 
and, thank God, it was reciprocal.’ 

“« Mr. Heathcote called in; and, when I made him 
acquainted with my melancholy situation, most nobly 
offered to pay me the remainder of the purchase- 
money of the picture—which I could not think of 
taking, as the picture was not a quarter finished—and 
then offered me the loan of 50/. upon my note of 
hand. This I also refused ; but agreed, if I should 
be in distress, to write to him for the loan of 20/. 
4th.—Painted, for the first time since my dear father’s 
death, for about an hour * * * 8&th.—Signed. a 
paper with Frank, containing our renunciation of the 
estate of my dear father; the one we signed before 
being only sufficient for my mother. * * * 12th, 
—Received a letter from the Gallery, containing an 
offer of fifty guineas for my ‘'Trumpeter’—which I 
accepted. In the evening, Green was kind enough 
to bring me the money. I think highly of Green’s 
friendship and feeling. * * * 17th.—The sale of 
the furniture took place; Frank attended, aad pur- 
chased my dear father’s ring, spectacles, and snuff- 
box. * * * March Ist.—At home in the morning 
—went to visit my father’s grave! 3rd.—The sale 
of the stock took place to-day ; at which the pictures 
I gave in for the benefit of the creditors produced 
571” 

His biographer remarks— 

‘“« The painter's position was now seriously changed. 
Nothing remained to him of the humble possessions 
of his family: the small relics sacred to him for his 
father’s sake—the ring, the spectacles, and the snuff- 
box—even these, he had been forced to purchase as 
a stranger, not to retain as ason! Insatiate and im- 
patient creditors, unable to appreciate any sacrifices 
in their favour that he endeavoured to make, harassed 
him by their alternate disagreements and demands. 
His mother, overwhelmed in the first helplessness of 
grief, was incapable alike of consolation or advice. 
His brother, with the will, and the ambition, pos- 
sessed little power and found few opportunities of 
aiding him in his worst exigencies. ‘To his genius 
his desolate family now looked for support, and. to 
his firmness for direction. They were disappointed 
in neither. 

“ As the lease had not yet expired, the family still 
occupied their house in Great Portland-street,—now 
emptied of all its accustomed furniture and adorn- 
ments; and, while the elder brother, inspired by ne- 
cessity,—the Muse not of fable, but of reality; the 
Muse that has presided over the greatest efforts of 
the greatest men—began to labour at his Art with 
increased eagerness and assiduity ; the younger made 
preparations for continuing his father’s business, and 
contributing thereby his share towards the support of 
their afflicted and widowed parent. So completely 
was the house now emptied, to afford payment to the 
last farthing of the debts of necessity contracted by 
its unfortunate master, that the painter, and his 
mother and brother, were found by their kind friend, 
the late Mrs. Hand, taking their seanty evening meal 
on an old box,—the only substitute for a table which 
they possessed. From this comfortless situation they 
were immediately extricated by Mrs. Hand, who pre- 
sented them with the articles of furniture that they 
required.” 

This is very affecting: a dismally dark ground in 
which he was involved till 1816, and from which, 
with farther assistance from. Sir T. Heathcote, and 
his own brightening exertions, the Artist was enabled 
to emerge into the light of hope and prosperity. 

Diary, April 13 (1816):— 

** Chatted with a visitor till twelve, when I posted 
this dreary ledger, on a dreary, black-looking April 
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day, with one sixpence in my pocket, seven hundred 
pounds in debt, shabby clothes, a fine house, a large 
stock of my own handyworks, a certainty (as much, 
at least, a certainty, as anything short of ‘a bird in 
the hand’ can be) of about a couple of hundreds, and 
a determination unshaken—and, please God, not to 
be shook by anything—of becoming a great painter, 
than which, I know no greater name. Although I 
have not at this moment a single commission of any 
kind whatever, I have property considerably more 
than adequate to discharge the debt above-mentioned 
—I mean property that would, even in these worst of 
times, sell for such a sum. ‘Therefore, should my 
present views prove abortive, I shall not lose my in- 
dependence—which whilst I have, I want no more. 

«“s® * ® July 5th.—How comes it that after all 
my struggles, I am at this moment so poor in purse ? 
Those of my friends able to push me, are not in- 
clined; and those inclined, not able. Now, as it is 
impossible to rise in the world, without connection— 
connection I must have.’ 

“ To procure,” continues his son, “ any immediate 
assistance by his professional exertions in London 
was impossible, and to leave his mother and brother 
to struggle with their difficulties (the instant settle- 
ment of some of which had now become imperative), 
and depart for Hastings under all obstacles, was 
equally impracticable. At length, emboldened by this 
positive ab of p iary resources, he resolved, 
though at the risk of losing a valuable patron and 
generous friend, to state his case, and apply for an 
advance of money (on the strength, I believe, of a 
picture he was commissioned to paint for him) to Sir 
Thomas Heathcote.” 

His application was not made “ in vain—with the 
kindest expressions of sympathy and interest, Sir 
Thomas Heathcote responded to it, by the remittance 
of the sum desired. 

“ The following passages in a letter from Mr. Col- 
lins to his liberal patron, account in a manly and 
candid spirit, for the disorder which was now pre- 
vailing in his affairs; and which, it is to be re- 
membered, was produced by no careless extravaganee 
on the part either of his family or himself. 

“*Dear Sir, * * * A part of the amount I re- 
quested of you, was necessary to prevent the seizure 
of my goods for taxes; and the remainder to pay a 
note of hand, (which, being overdue, left me at the 
mercy of a stranger who held it,) and to’procure a few 
pounds to enable me to obtain some studies I wished 
to make at Hastings. 

“That you should be surprised ‘ at the pecuniary 
distress of a person of such apparently prudent 
habits,’ I can readily conceive, for J am pointed out 
as one who has been extremely fortunate—and as far 
as popularity may be considered fortunate, I must 
confess myself peculiarly so; but 1 am sorely morti- 
fied to add, that it is only in report that I am in af- 
fluent circumstances ; for allow me, sir, to assure you, 
that in some cases, the whole produce of a twelve- 
month’s study and its attendant expenses, has been 
rewarded by about a hundred guineas. The impos- 
sibility of living upon this sum, with the absolute de- 
termination I had set out with, to neglect no cireum- 
stance that could in any way tend to my improvement 
in Art, has produced difficulties not frequently 
paralleled.” 

How much have the arts and the country to thank 
a Heathcote for a Collins ! !— ‘ 

“ From the time when he had first aided him, Sir 
Thomas Heathcote had never ceased to make con- 
stant inquiries, in person and by letter, after his well- 
being and success; and to this gentleman, after hav- 
ing tried in vain every effort to extricate himself, 
self-aided, from his difficulties, he once more ad- 
dressed himself, applying, as a last resource, for the 
loan of a hundred pounds. 

* Most men in the position of Sir Thomas Heath- 
cote would have hesitated at granting this fresh ap- 
plication; but, discriminating as he was generous, 
that gentleman had formed, from long and intimate 
observation of Mr. Collins, a true estimate of his cha- 
racter and genius. He saw that the painter's inte- 
gtity of intention and energy of purpose fitted him re- 








markably to urge his intellectual qualities through all 
obstacles to ultimate competence and success; and 
once more, though he had made a general rule against 
lending money on any consideration, he complied 
with my father’s request. 

“Tt may be imagined that, in mentioning these 
circumstances, and in publishing the letters on this 
subject inserted in a former part of the present work, 
I have dwelt somewhat too much at length upon 
matters generally held by the world to be of too de- 
licate and private a nature for the public eye. But 
transactions such as those between Sir Thomas 
Heathcote and Mr. Collins, reflect too much credit 
upon human nature, and display too remarkable an 
example of graceful generosity on one side and manly 
integrity on the other, to be hidden at the promptings 
of morbid delicacy from the world. Let it be re- 
membered by the wealthy, that for want of such 
timely kindness and confidence as are here exhibited, 
many a man of genius has lived for disappointment, 
or perished from neglect; and, by the suspicious or 
the cynical let it be equally remarked, that in this 
instance liberality was neither wasted nor outraged, 
that those pictures paid for in advance were com- 
pleted first, and that the loan contracted unwillingly 
was gladly and serupulously repaid.” 

Much about the Royal Academy and the arts we 
are obliged to pass by with a simple statement, that 
the matter is entitled to great attention, and espe- 
cially what is contained in the correspondence be- 
tween Collins and Wilkie. His own methods of 
studying and painting, which are minutely described, 
furnish lessons pregnant with benefit to every painter 
in the land, be they old or young. (See page 218, 
et seq., vol.i.) Of Haydon’s “Judgment of Solomon,” 
his brother artist writes with enthusiasm; and we 
take this point to vary our review with some of the 
Anecdotes which so agreeably relieve the graver 
portions of the biography. We are told that his 
(Collins’) first view “ ofthe sea-coast was at Brighton, 
whither he was taken by his father. As soon as they 
gained the beach, the boy took out his little sketch- 
book, and began instantly to attempt to draw the sea. 
He made six separate endeavours to trace the forms 
of the waves as they rolled at his feet, and express 
the misty uniformity of the distant horizon line: but 
every fresh effort was equally unsuccessful, and he 
burst into tears as he closed the book and gave up 
the attempt in despair. Such was the first study of 
coast scenery by the painter who was afterwards des- 
tined to found his highest claims to original genius 
and public approbation on his representations of the 
various beauties of his native shores.” 

Diary: “* Wilkie was not quick in perceiving a 
joke, although he was always anxious to do so, and 
to recollect humorous stories, of which he was ex- 
ceedingly fond. As instances, I recollect, once, when 
we were staying at Mr. Wells’, at Redleaf, one morn- 
ing at breakfast a very small puppy was running 
about under the table. ‘Dear me,’ said a lady, ‘how 
this creature teazes me!’ I took it up, and put it 
into my breast-pocket. Mr. Wells said, ‘That is a 
pretty nosegay.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘it is a dog-rose.’ 
Wilkie’s attention, sitting opposite, was called to his 
friend’s pun: but all in vain,—he could not be per- 
suaded to see anything in it. I recollect trying once 
to explain to him, with the same want of success, 
Hogarth’s joke in putting the sign of the woman with- 
out a head, (‘ The Good Woman,’) under the window 
from whence the quarrelsome wife is throwing the 
dinner into the street.’ 

“As a balance against the above anecdotes, it 
should be mentioned that, on another occasion, Wil- 
kie succeeded better in the mysteries of punning. On 
the day when he was knighted, he called onhis friend 
Collins, and, not finding him at home, left his card 
thus inseribed: ‘Mr. David Wilkie,—a be-knighted 
traveller.’ 

“A more amusing instance of the simplicity of his 
character is thus described in my father’s MS.: 

“¢Chantrey and Wilkie were dining alone with me, 
when the former, in his great kindness for Wilkie, 
ventured, as he said, to take him to task for his con- 
stant use of the word ‘ relly,’ (really), when listening 





to any conversation in which he was much interested, 
‘ Now, for instance,’ said Chantrey, ‘ suppose I wos 
giving you an account of any interesting matter, yoy 
would constantly say,‘ Relly/’ ‘ Reilly! exclaime 
Wilkie immediately, with a look of the most perfect 
astonishment.’ 

“¢When Lord Mulgrave’s pictures were sold 4 
Christie’s, Wilkie waited in the neighbourhood, whils; 
I attended the sale. It was quite refreshing to see 
his joy when I returned with a list of the prices. The 
sketches produced more than five hundred per cent, 
the pictures three hundred, I recollect one—a small, 
early picture, called ‘Sunday Morning’—I aske) 
Wilkie what he thought of its fetching, as it did,, 
hundred and ten pounds, and whether Lord Mulgrave 
had not got it cheap enough ?—‘ Why, he gave ne 
fifteen pounds for it !/—When I expressed my surprise 
that he should have given so small a sum, for » 
clever a work; Wilkie, defending him, said :— 4), 
but consider, as I was not known at that time, it wa; 
a great risk ! 

*** When the king was in Edinburgh, (whither Wjj. 
kie and Collins went,’) “‘ Doctor Chalmers was asked by 
Wilkie, whether Principal Baird would preach before 
the king. (Now, Principal Baird has a sad habit of 
crying in the pulpit.) ‘Why,’ says Chalmers, ‘ if he 
does, it will be George Baird to George Rex, greeting.” 

The Frescos at Munich were seen by Collins on 
his return from Italy, and he says,— 

“* Several Germans,—namely, Overbeck, Fight, 
Schadow, and Schnorr, have painted two palazzos in 
the early German manner, imitating not Raphael, but 
Raphael’s masters, and with great cleverness and re. 
search ; but they have not hit the mark,—their style 
wanting so much of modern embellishment cannot 
now be popular, and can neither be admired nor {0l- 
lowed, as Pietro Perugino and Ghirlandaio were in 
their early day. This has given occasion. to the wags 
to say, that Overbeck has overreached himself; that 
Fight is shy and timid; that Schadow has neither 
depth nor softness; and that Schnorr is without re- 
pose!!! With all this, however, in our country of 
novelty and experiment, why do those, whose aim in 
the higher walks is so cramped and confined bys 
measured canvas and a limited commission, not try at 
once to revive the art of fresco ?” 

Upon this subject there is mueh sensible discus- 
sion, and also on the change of style in Collins’ 
paintings after his sojourn in Italy.. By reference 
to the Literary Gazette volumes of that period, it 
will be observed, that whilst we never could forget 
his exquisite English landscape and home character, 
we were not blind to the mastery he had superadded 
to his style, and which had been truly anticipated; 
for on examining his Italian works, “‘ one and all re- 
marked the new force and boldness he had acquired 
in drawing the figure, and the increased degree of 
vigour, variety, and brilliancy of execution, to which 
he had arrived. ‘Should you at some future time; 
said they, ‘ depart from Italian, and return to English 
subjects, the benefit you have derived as a painter 
from your journey to Italy will enable you to excel 
all you have hitherto done, even in the branch of 
art that you have made your own.’ With the general 
public, the improvement in my father's style thus 
noticed, combined with the complete change of sub- 
ject which his works now presented, afforded abun- 
dant matter for observation. It was amusing to se 
many of the gazers at his new productions, looking 
perplexedly from catalogue to picture, and from pic- 
ture back to catalogue, to assure themselves that 
they really beheld any of ‘Collins’ works’ in the 
bright southern scenes displayed before them. 
Whatever their opinions were on the change in the 
painter's subjects, there was no falling off in th 
interest with which his new experiments were ' 
garded, * * * , 

We notice with pleasure at page 91, vol. ii,, that 
Wilkie, in a letter to him, Feb. 1887, refers to th 
criticisms of the Literary Gazette on one of hi 
sweetest subjects. The death and sea-burial of | 
old and dear friend at the very hour he was expectilé 
his happy return deeply affected Mr. Collins; and i 
1842, the organic disease in his own heart was dis 
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covered. From that time every care was taken to 
defeat the fatal malady, but it could only be delayed. 
But he met its dangers and its pains, and the ap- 

h of death, manfully and Christianly; and in 
his art, to the very last, he felt solace and conso- 
lation. Like all true votaries of an intellectual 
pursuit, he found the noble passion strong even 
against declining health and physieal sufferings, 
His son’s account of this is most simple, pathetic, 
and touching. Like Dr. Baird, it will by many be 
met “greeting.” Nov. 1844.— 

“As the autumn advanced, the symptoms of Mr. 
Collins’s disease became worse; spitting of blood 
was produced by the violence of his cough, and the 
traces of illness became now but too plainly dis- 
cernible in his altered face and wasted frame. Still, 
however, his buoyant spirits and determined patience 
did not fail him; the resolution that poverty had 
never quelled in his youth, sickness was now as 
little able to subdue. His panacea for sleepless 
nights, and his refutation of the forebodings of all 
who saw him, layin his painting-room, Into this 
he entered, ardent and cheerful as was his wont, to 
prepare for the exhibition,.—sure that his art was a 
solace that could not desert him, and satisfied in 
the conviction that the day had not yet come when 
his canvas should spread vacant before him, and his 
palette lie unbrightened by the presence of its old 
familiar hues.” 

On his return, (from a fruitless visit to Torquay, ) 
“to the astonishment of all who saw him, he again 
entered his painting-room, again ranged his sketches 
and canvases round him, and again commenced the 
composition of new pictures as ambitiously and in- 
dustriously as ever. Saving on those days when he 
was unable to leave his bed, or when utter exhaus- 
tion disabled him from moving hand or foot, he now 
sat regularly before his easel, eager and aspiring as 
in his student days. It was an impressive testimony 
to the superiority of mind over body, to watch him 
as he now worked, His heart was at this time fear- 
fally deranged in its action, appearing not to beat, 
bat to heave with a rushing, irregular, watery sound. 
His breathing was oppressed, as in the last stages of 
asthma, and prevented his ever attaining an entirely 
recumbent position for any length of time, night or 
day. His cough assailed him with paroxysms so 
violent and so constantly recurring, as to create 
apprehension that he might rupture a bloodvessel 
while under their influence. It was in spite of this 
combination of maladies, with all their accustomed 
consequences of sleepless nights, constant weakness, 
and nervous anxiety, that he disposed himself to 
lnbour in a pursuit exacting the most watchful and 
minute attention of head and hand, and that he suc- 
ceeded in successfully accomplishing everything that 
he set himself to do. Sometimes the brush dropped 
from his hand from sheer weakness ; sometimes it 
was laid down while he gasped for breath like one 
half suffocated, or while a sudden attack of coughing 
disabled him from placing another touch upon the 
canvas; but these paroxysms subdued, his occupa- 
tion was resolutely resumed. His mind revived, his 
eye brightened, his hand became steady again, as if 
by magic. Sky, ocean, earth, assumed on his canvas 
their beauties of hue and varieties of form, readily 
and truthfally as of old. No touch was omitted from 
the objects of the picture in detail, no harmony of 
tint forgotten in the rendering of the general effect. 
The strong mind bent the reluctant body triumphantly 
to its will in every part of the pictures on which, 
already a dying man, he now worked. They were 
the last he produced.” 

Glorious resources of Literature, Science, and 
Arts | If they have their punishments, they have 
their rewards. If a cold and calculating world does 
injure and prey upon them, they have a world of 
their own, into which they can, at least partially and 
temporarily, retire for another and a better! The 
object cannot be destroyed, but even sickness, 
poverty, disappointment, misery, or madness, find a 
tefage from the real in the ideal. Therefore, let 
thom be cultivated, if not always for what they may 
bring, at any rate for what they can save. 





His last four works were gleams of sunshine, and 
comprehended nearly all the most striking beauties 
of his prime. At last, he fell asleep. He held the 
office of librarian to the Royal Academy for two 
years, when he resigned it as too much for his time. 
Between two and three hundred paintings in oil, and 
a multitude of drawings and etchings, bear witness 
to his devotedness and genius. 

We have been obliged to postpone till next Gazette, 
a few of the extracts we had marked, to illustrate 
these volumes. 








POETRY OF SCIENCE. 

The Poetry of Science, or Studies of the Physical 
Phenomena of Nature. By Robert Hunt. 8vo. 
Pp. 463. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

Tue author professes “to do no more than sketch 
out those prevailing and striking features which, 
whilst they elucidate the great truths of nature, are 
capable of being employed as suggestive examples of 
the tendency of scientific investigation, to enlarge 
the boundaries of thought, and give a greater elevation 
to the mind, leading us from the merely mechanical 
process of analysis up to the great synthetical opera- 
tions, by which all that is found upon the earth for 
its ornament or our necessities is created.” This 
passage more immediately refers to chemical pheno- 
mena, but it applies generally to the whole work. 

Mr. Hunt’s endeavour has not been to solve the 
problem of physical forces—the nature of the im- 
ponderable agents—whether they are specific fluids, 
vibrations of a specific fluid or ether, or whether they 
are different forms or modes of motion affecting 
ordinary matter, but to sustain an assumed axiom 
—namely, “to be for ever true is the science of 
poetry—the revelation of truth is the poetry of 
science.” He seems, however, inclined to regard 
physical forces as specific fluids, distinct principles, 
evidenced by experimental investigation of the pris- 
matic spectrum, and the power of separating them 
easily and effectually from each other: and the 
energia of the Researches on Light is the actinism 
of the Poetry of Science. We would apply to this 
extension of principles Mr. Hunt's remarks upon 
organic chemistry, with which we fully agree, quoting, 
however, a portion of it only—‘“ the science is now 
in that state which almost causes a regret that any 
new organic compounds [new principles] should be 
discovered until some industrious mind has under- 
taken the task of reducing to a good general classi- 
fication the immense mass of valuable matter which 
has been accumulated.” 

To account for the union of the principles in the 
sunbeam, Mr. Hunt suggests the following arrange- 
ment :—“ Light proceeds with greatest power from 
the centre of the solar disc, although diffusing itself 
over every part; as the force of light diminishes, 
calorific action is more manifested, and a zone of 
heat surrounds the centre of light, beyond which, 
extending like an atmosphere to the sun himself, 
exists the mighty chemical power which we call 
actinism ; and may not electricity be the result of 
the combined action of these three powers?” Yes, 
we say, to the question, as the greater involving the 
less, on the principle of ethereal vibrations — the 
difference in character resulting from the difference 
of the vibrations, and not from the difference of 
fluids—which we sume day hope to prove; but the 
whole of the speculation belongs more to the poetry 
of science than to science itself; and it is in this 
spirit we are inclined to form our estimate of Mr. 
Hunt’s volume. 

That The Poetry of Science will be a popular 
volume we have but little doubt, and it deserves it; 
a spirit of reverence pervades it, and it is a success- 
ful endeavour to show that scientific facts “ have a 
value superior to their mere economic applications 
in their power of exalting the mind to the contem- 
plation of the universe.” The following quotations 
will, we think, sustain this opinion; the first also 
sets forth the author’s argument for the poetry of 
science, 

“Tt has been argued by many that the realities of 





science will not admit of anything like a poetic view 





without degrading its high office; that poetry, being 
the imaginative side of nature, has nothing in eom- 
mon with the facts of experimental research, or with 
the philosophy which generalizes the discoveries of 
severe induction. If our science was perfect, and 
laid bare to our senses all the secrets of the inner 
world; if our philosophy was infallible and always 
connected one fact with another through a long 
series up to the undoubted cause of all: then poetry, 
in the sense we now use the term, would have little 
business with the truth: it would, indeed, be lost or 
embodied, like the stars of heaven, in the brightness 
of a meridian sun. But to take our present fact as am 
example, how important a foundation does it offer 
upon which to build a series of thoughts, capable of 
lifting the human mind above the materialities by 
which it is surrounded: of exalting each common 
nature by the refinement of its fresh ideas to a point 
higher in the scale of intelligence, of quickening 
every impulse of the soul, and of giving to mankind 
most holy longings. 

** What does science tell us of the drop of water? 
Two gases, the one exciting life and quickening 
combustion, the other a highly inflammable air, are, 
by the influence of a combination of powers, brought 
into a liquid globe. We can from this crystal sphere 
evoke heat, light, electricity, and actinism in enor- 
mous quantities; and beyond these we can see 
powers or forces, for which in the poverty of our 
ideas and our words we have not names; and we 
learn that every one of these principles is engaged in 
maintaining the conditions of each drop of water 
which refreshes organic nature, and gives gladness to 
man’s dwelling-place. 

“ Has poetry a nobler theme than this? Agencies 
are seen like winged spirits of infinite power, each 
one working in its own peculiar way, and all to a 
common end,—to produce under the guidance of 
omnipotent rule the waters of the rivers and the 
seas. As the great ocean mirrors the bright heaven 
which overspreads it, and reflects back the snnlight 
and the sheen of the midnight stars in grandeur and 
loveliness; so every drop of water, viewed with the 
knowledge which svience has given to us, sends 
back to the mind reflections of yet distant truths 
which, rightly followed, will lead us upwards and 
onwards in the tract of higher intelligences,— 


“*To the abodes where the eternals are,’” 


And again,— 

‘* May we not hope that the electrical telegraph, 
making, as it must do, the whole of the civilized 
world enter into a communion of thought, and, 
through thought, of feeling, with each other, will 
bind us up in one common brotherhood, and that, 
instead of misunderstanding and of misinterpreting 
the desires and the designs of each other, we shall 
learn to know that such things as ‘ natural enemies’ 
do not exist? To hope to break down the great 
barrier of language is perhaps too much; but 
assuredly we may hope that, as we learn to know 
each other, as we must do when closer and more 
intimate relations are secured by the aids of science, 
the barrier of prejudice may be razed to the ground, 
and not one stone left to stand upon another? Our 
contentions, our sanguinary wars, consecrated to 
history by the baptism of blood, have in every, or in 
nearly every, instance sprung from the force of pre- 
judice, or the mistakes of politicians, whose minds 
were narrowed to the limits of a convention formed 
for perpetuating the reign of ignorance. 

“And can anything be more in accordance with 
the spirit of all that we revere as holy, than the ides 
that the elements employed by the All Infinite in the 
works of physical creation shall be made, even in the 
hands of man, the ministering angels to the great 
moral redemption of the world? Associate the distant 
nations of the earth, and they will find some common 
ground on which they may unite, Mortality compels 
a dependence; and there are charities which spring 
up alike in the breast of the savage and the civilized 
man, which will not be controlled by the cold usages 
of pride, but which, like all truths, though in @ still 
small voice, speak louder to the heart than errors 
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can, and serve cs links in the great chain which must 
bind mankind in.a common brotherhood.‘ None are 
all evil,’ and the best, have much to learn of the 
amenities of life from him, who yet lives in a ‘state of 
nature,’ or rather from him whose sensualities have 
prevailed over his intellectual powers, but who still 
preserves many of the noblest instincts, to give them 
no higher term, which other. races, proud of their 
intelligence, have thrown aside. Time and_ space 
have hitherto prevented, the accomplishment of this. 
Electricity and, mechanics promise to subdue both 
those powers, and we have every reason to hope are 
destined to accelerate the union of the vast human 
family.” 

The.“ united happy family,” however, would, with- 
out seience and its culture, be only adozing, over-fed 
menagerie. The intelligence of the race must be 
cultivated to ensure human happiness, and directed to 
the end and in the way so truly pointed out by 
Mr. Hunt, who says— 

“To, study seience for its useful applications 
merely, is to limit its advantages to purely sensual 
ends. To. pursue science for the sake of the truths 
it may reveal, is an endeayour to advance the ele- 
ments.of human happiness through the intelligence 
of the race. To avail ourselves of facts for the im- 
provement of art and manufactures, is the duty of 
every nation moving in the advance of civilization. 
But to draw from the great truths of science intel- 
ligible inferences and masterly deductions, and from 
these to advance to new and beautiful abstractions, is 
@ mental exercise. which tends to the refinement and 
elevation of every human feeling. 

“The mind. thus.exercised during the mid-day of 
life, will find in the twilight of age a divine serenity ; 
and charmed by the music of nature, which, like a 
vesper hymn poured forth from pious souls, proclaims 
in devotion’s purest strain the departure of day, he 
will sink into the repose of that mysterious night, 
which awaits us all, tranquil in the happy conscious- 
ness that the sun of, truth, will rise in unclouded 
brilliancy, and. place him in the enjoyment of that 
intellectual light, which has ever been among the 
holiest aspirations of the human race, 

“The task of wielding the wand of science—of 
standing a scientific evoeator within the charmed 
Circle of its :powers, is one, which leads the mind 
through nature up to nature’s God.” 
-eerecaruntmemegana 








ELOCUTION IN AMERICA, 
Elocution ; or, Mental and Vocal Philosophy, in- 
' volving the Principles of Reading and Speaking, 
and Designed for the Development and Cultivation 
of both Body and Mind, in accordance with the 
Nature, Uses, and Destiny of Man. Illustrated 
by Two or Three Hundred choice Anecdotes, 
Three Thousand Oratorical and Poetical Readings, 
Five Thousand Proverbs, Maxims, and Laconics, 
and several hundred elegant Engravings. By 
C. P. Bronson, A.M:, M.D, Twenty-fourth edition. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. Louisville: Morton and 
Griswold. New York: A. 8S. Barnes and Co. 
Philadelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwaite and Co.; 
and Grigg and Elliott. Boston: Otis Broaders, 
and Co. 
A TITLE-PAGE of nearly half a column ought to afford 
a notion of the work it professes to describe; but we 
’ question if our readers could guess the multiformity 
and nature of Dr. Bronson’s lucubrations from any 
account which could be given of them. His book 
is a book per se: none but itself can be its parallel. 
The design is plainly enough stated, but the working 
out is a leetle coloured and overcharged. The “two 
or three hundred choice aneedotes” owe much to Joseph 
Miller, Esquire, and the “several hundred. elegant 
engravings” exist in the author's Fine Arts Ideal, 
being, in truth, very poor and paltry wood-cuts, of 
small proportions and small merits. Among them 
we must acknowledge “ forty-four mouths,” to show 
how by making mouths you can (the doctor says) 
“produce. forty-four seunds,” which belong to. our 
language — i. ¢.,. English and American-English. 
There are-also avatomical prints. of: the human body, 
‘clothed and unclothed,” that is to say, skeleton, 





nerved, muscled, and skinned over; and deformed 
chests, and'“ several hundred Jaw or Muscle Breakers 
for training the voice, while— 
‘Laughter holds both his sides.’” 

There are many more specimens, which must be seen 
to be properly appreciated, but these notices may 
suffice. 

The doctor, it seems, has been a most successful 
lecturer on elocution throughout the United States 
for fifteen years; and appears to have discussed every 
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power. He exhausts ancient and modern literature, 
and invents what is wanting to make a perfect whole, 
The Doctor, by Southey, is a miserable pigmy to the 
gigantic and Briareus-armed doctor of the Unitej 
States. Europe hides its diminished head. 

Of his superiority we can scarcely give a taste; 
but he is truly a great philosopher, and we must 
quote a few words :— 

“Comparatively, Langnage is the Tune, Body the 
Instrument, and Mind the Performer; hence the 





possible and impossible connexion with his subject, 
except that we miss a chapter (like Slawkenbergius 
on Noses,* or Sterne’s commentaries thereon), to 
the omission of which we may, perhaps, attribute a 
sort of nasal peculiarity in speaking, not yet (if we 
may judge by the last friends we have met from that 
land of freedom) entirely eradicated among the natives 
of the States. That they are quite satisfied, however, 
with the doctor’s teaching is certain, if we may take 
as proof the testimonies of the American press in 
his favour. Fifty newspapers, from Boston to New 
Orleans, are quoted in evidence of his extraordinary 
abilities and wonderful success. At this distance, of 
course, we cannot judge; but attaching, as we do, 
(see elsewhere in this Gazette,) no more importance 
to such testimonies across than on this side of the 
Atlantic, we reserve our convictions in the balance of 
criticism. 

But we may, in the interim, throw a glance over 
“the fundamentals of the system,” which, as far as 
we can understand them, consist of a modification of 
Ventriloquism—“ the effort is made from the dorsal 
and abdominal region!” or the bowels and back-bone. 
We have heard of, and even heard, the former 
grumbling, as it is called; but never till now, even if 
broken, did we hear of the latter being accessory to 
the utterance of a sound. To Venter, the belly, we 
must now, however, assign the origin of voice for 
the ear, as to phonetic typography the language for 
theeye. (See Variety, in this number.) The lungs, 
as in Milton’s Hell, must yield their once accredited 
functions, and confess in the lowest depths a deeper 
still; for the doctor tells us,— 

“To secure a perfectly healthy distribution of the 
vital fluids throughout the body, and afree and powerful 
activity of the mind, there must be a full and syn- 
chronous action in the brain, the lungs, and the 
viscera of the abdomen; the soul operating, naturally, 
on the dorsal and abdominal muscles, and thus 
setting in motion the whole body. 

“ That he was the first to teach the specific use of 
those muscles, for a healthy breathing, and the exer- 
cise of the vocal organs, as well as blowing on wind 
instruments for hours together, without injury, he 
has not the least doubt ; and if any person will pro- 
duce evidence to the contrary, from any medical 
writer, or teacher of elocution, previous to 1830, 
he shall be handsomely rewarded. The time is fast 
approaching, when this, and its kindred subjects, will 
be duly appreciated ; and it will be seen and felt, that 
without a practical knowledge of these important 
principles, no one can b a ful speaker 
or teacher: and the opinion is advisedly expressed, 
that they will produce as great a revolution in regard 
to the promotion of health, the art of reading and 
speaking with science and effect, and the perfect 
development and cultivation of mind, voice, and ear, 
as the discovery of the mariner’s compass, or the 
invention of the steam engine, in navigation, manu- 
facture, and travel; and, to be the medium of intro- 
ducing such a system, by which so many thousands 
have been greatly benefited, and hundreds of lives 
saved, is the occasion of devout gratitude to the 
Infinite Author of all that is good and true.” 

From the paragraph to which we have alluded, we 
should guess that in lecturing the doctor was very 
entertaining, a capital actorand pantomimist. As for 
his matter, we do not believe that so much of miscel- 
laneous, odd, and desultory has been brought together 
since printing was invented. His quibusdam aliis 
exceeds all preceding quibusdams by a fifty-lecturer 

* The only allusion we hit isthe conundrum—“ Why | 


is the letter 7, in the word , like the human nose ? | 
Because it is between two 7's.” Aha! 











of b ing acquainted, theoretically and 
practically, with their Natures, Relations, and Uses, 

“The more we contemplate Man, the more we see 
and feel the truth, that he is a Microcosm indeed; , 
miniature world—an abstract of creation—an epitome 
of the universe—a finite representation of the Infinite 
Deity! 

“The three grand essentials of the Body proper 
are the Osseus, or bony system, which fixes its form, 
and gives it stability ; the Muscular or fleshy system, 
which is designed to act on the Osseus; and Nervous 
system acting on the muscular; while the mind acts 
on and through the Nervous, receiving its life and 
power from Him, who is emphatically ‘The Life; 
thus, we can look through Nature up to Nature's 
God. Observe the Analytical course is from outer. 
mosts to innermosts, from effects to causes; and 
the Synthetical progress from innermosts to outer. 
mosts ; or from causes to effects.” 

This is enough to carry a world away with the 
writer; and— 

“Now, we see why intensity of thought, carking 
cares, &c., impede respiration, and infringe on the 
laws of health, for want of the proper co-operation 
with the nerves of organic life, inducing dyspepsia, 
and even consumption; hence the painful ‘mode of 
teaching children to read by a book. Away with this 
false system, unless you would inhumanly sacrifice 
the rising generation on the altar of evil. Let the 
ear or right feeling predominate. Please work out 
the whole, for you can do it. A hint is sufficient 
for those who think.”, 

To explain two of the elegant engravings about 
the size of your nail, we read— : 

“ Muscular Action —These two engravings repre- 
sent some muscular fibres in two states; the upper 
one at rest, with a relaxed nervous filament ramified 
through the fibres, as seen under the microscope; 
and the lower one in a state of contraction, and the 
fibres in zigzag lines, with a similar nervous filament 
passing over them. Apply the principle to all 
muscles. The subject might be greatly extended; 
but for further information, see the Author's large 
work on Physiology and Psychology, which will be 
published as soon as convenient.” 

But the doctor is as facetious as he is wise and 


learned, and, to do him justice and honour in this 
respect, we select a dozen of his best jokes ; many of 
the rest in the three hundred being transported from 
England and cleverly Americanized :— 

“ Double Meaning.—An illiterate personage, who 
always volunteered to go round with his~hat;-wes 


suspected of sparing his own pocket. Overhearing, 
one day, a remark to that effect, he made the follow- 
ing reply: ‘ Other gentlemen puts down what they 
think proper, and so do I. Charity’s a private 
concern, and what J give is nothing to nobody.’ 

“Afraid of Work.—A person once said to a father, 
whose son was noted for his laziness, that he thought 
his son was very much afraid of work. ‘ Afraid of 
work?’ replied the father; ‘not at all—he will lie 
down, and go to sleep close by the side of it! 

“*T suppose,’ (said an arrant quack, while feeling 
the pulse of his patient,) ‘that you think me a fool. 
‘Sir, (replied the sick man,) ‘I perceive you can 
discover a man’s thoughis by his pulse.’ 

“An agent soliciting subscribers for a book showed 
the prospectus to a man, who, after reading—‘one 
dollar in boards, and one dollar and twenty-five cents 
in sheep,'—declined subscribing, as he might not 
have boards or sheep on hand when called upon for 
payment. i 4 

“ Working. a Passage.—An Trishman having 
applied to work -his ‘passage on # canal-boat, and 
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being employed to lead the horses.ou the tow-path, on 
arriving at the place of destination, declared he would 
sooner go on foot than work his passage in America. 

«Avstudent in college carried a manuscript poem 
of his own composition to his tutor, for his inspec- 
tion, The tutor, after looking it over, inquired the 
author's reason for beginning every line with a 
capital letter. ‘Becauce it is poetry,’ said the student. 
‘Itis/’ said the teacher; ‘I declare, I should not 
have thought it,’ 

“Flying To; not From.—Some years ago, a 
person requested permission of the Bishop of Salis- 
jury, in England, to fly from the spire of his church. 
The good bishop, with an anxious concern for the 
man's spiritual as well as temporal safety, told him, 
he was very welcome to fly ¢o the church; but he 
would encourage no one to fly from it. 

“Father Aurius said, when Bourdaloue preached 
at Rouen, the tradesmen forsook their workshops, the 
lawyers their clients, and the physicians their sick, 
to hear the orator ; but when J preached there, the 
following year, I set all things right; every man 
minded his own business. 

“ Play upon Words.— A poor drunken loafer 
was picked up in the street, by the watchman, when 
the following decision was made: There is no sense 
in his head, no cents in his pocket, and a powerful 
scent. in his breath: he was of course sent to the 
watchhouse. 

* Satisfaction.—A ruined debtor, having done every 
thing in his power to satisfy his creditors, said to 
them, ‘ Gentlemen,—I have been extremely perplexed, 
till now, how to satisfy you: and having done my 
utmost to do so, I shall leave you to satisfy yourselves.’ 

“ To eure, sore eyes,—‘ Good-morning, landlord, 
said a man the other day, as he stepped into a tavern 
to, get something to drink. ‘Good-morning, sir,’ 
replied mine host; ‘how do you do? ‘Oh, I don’t 
know,’ said the man, raising his goggles, and wiping 
away the rheum ; ‘I’m plagued most to death with 
theseere pesky sore eyes. I wish you'd tell me how 
‘ Willingly, said the merry host. 


to cure ’em.’ 
‘ Wear your goggles over your mouth, wash your eyes 
in brandy, and I'll warrant a cure.’ 

“ Indian Virtue —A married woman, of the Shawa- 
nee Indians, made this beautiful reply to a man 
whom she. metin the woods, and who implored her 


to love and. look on him, ‘ Oulman, my husband, 
said she, ‘ who is forever before my eyes, hinders me 
from seeing you, or any other person.’” 

Mr, Richard Jones has not been unsuccessful in 
teaching elocution, as the senate, the pulpit, and the 
bar could testify; and Mr. Thomas Hunt, by his 
natural and most efficacious system, has raised 
hundreds to usefulness and social station from the 
miseries and humiliations to which imperfect speech 
(stammering or other impediments) doomed them; 
but all our Britishers must yield the palm to Dr. 
Bronson, who can put his pupils in the way to spout 
eloquently for twelve or fourteen hours at a stretch, 
without stopping. Hear! hear!! hear!!! 





MACAULAY'S ENGLAND. 

The History of England from the Accession of 
James IT.. By T, B. Macaulay. 8yvo. Vols. 1 
and 2, Longmans. 

Ov Thursday, these volumes were put into our hands, 

ow readers may readily suppose that we have 
not had sufficient time to peruse and form an opinion 
4s to their deserts. But, luckily for us, American 
publishers are not so retentive as our London friends, 
and for several weeks our contemporary of the New 

York Literary World has been gratifying the Ameri- 

can public with quotations from the History, supplied 

previous to its appearance by Messrs. Harper, 
the eminent publishers there. To this priority we 
owe our extracts, the first from the introduction, and 
the second. descriptive of the Puritans. We could 

Not of ourselves select more appropriate examples of 

the author, - At a glance we would say that his style 

1s terse and brilliant; and his general views of a far- 
seeing and impartial character. He begins with the 

Introduction above alluded to, and quoted below, and 

ifter @ brief retrospect from the time of the Romans, 





comes, in a hundred and fifty pages, to the restoration 
of Charles II., from which period tlfe narrative is 

more particular and excellent. It is indeed delight- 

ful reading ; and even the small measure we can now 

furnish of it, will show that. it stands in no need of 

the praise, the great praise, we are bound to bestow 

upon it. Our first extract is explanatory :— 

‘*T purpose to write the History of England from 
the Accession of King James the Second, down to a 
time which is within the memory of men still living. 
I shall recount the errors which, in a few months, 
alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
house of Stuart. I shall trace the course of that re- 
volution which terminated the long struggle between 
our sovereigns and their parliaments, and bound up 
together the rights of the people, and the title of the 
reigning dynasty. I shall relate how the new settle- 
ment was, during many troubled years, successfully 
defended against foreign and domestic enemies : how, 
under that settlement, the authority of law and the 
security of property were found to be compatible with 
a liberty of discussion and of individual action never 
before known; how, from the auspicious union of 
order and freedom, sprang a prosperity of which the 
annals of human affairs had furnished no example ; 
how our country from a state of ignominious vassal- 
age, rapidly rose to the place of umpire among Euro- 
pean powers; how her opulence and her martial 
glory’grew together ; how, by wise and resolute good 
faith, was gradually established a public credit fruit- 
ful of marvels, which to the statesmen of any former 
age would have seemed incredible; how a gigantic 
commerce gave birth to a maritime power, compared 
with which every other maritime power, ancient or 
modern, sinks into insignificance; how Scotland, 
after ages of enmity, was at length united to England, 
not merely by legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of 
interest and affection; howin America, the British 
colonies rapidly became far mightier and wealthier 
than the realms which Cortez and Pizarro had added 
to the dominions of Charles the Fifth; how in Asia, 
British adventurers founded an empire not less 
splendid and more durable than that of Alexander. 

“Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to record 
disasters mingled with triumphs, with great national 
crimes and follies far more humiliating than any dis- 
aster. It will be seen that what we justly account 
our chief blessings were not without alloy. It will 
be seen that the system which effectually secured our 
liberties against the encroachments of kingly power, 
gave birth to a new class of abuses from which abso- 
lute monarchies are exempt. It will be seen that in 
consequence partly of unwise interference, and partly 
of unwise neglect, the increase of wealth and the ex- 
tension of trade produced, together with immense 
good, some evils from which poor and rude societies 
are free. It will be seen how, in two important de- 
pendencies of the crown, wrong was followed by just 
retribution ; how imprudence and obstinacy broke the 
ties which bound the North American colonies to the 
parent state ; how Ireland, cursed by the domination 
of race over race, and of religion over religion, re- 
mained indeed a member of the empire, but a 
withered and distorted member, adding no strength 
to the body politic, and reproachfully pointed at by 
all who feared or envied the greatness of England. 

“ Yet, unless T greatly deceive myself, the general 
effect of this chequered narrative will be to excite 
thankfulness in all religious minds, and hope in the 
breasts of all patriots. For the history of our country 
during the last hundred and sixty years is eminently 
the history of physical, of moral, and of intellectual 
improvement. Those who compare the age on which 
their lot has fallen with a golden age which exists 
only in their imagination, may talk of degeneracy and 
decay; but no man who is correctly informed as to 
the past will be disposed to take a morose or de- 
sponding view of the present. 

“‘T should very imperfectly execute the task which 
I have undertaken, if I were merely to treat of battles 
and sieges, of the rise and fall of administrations, of 
intrigues in the palace, and of debates in the parlia- 
ment. It will be my endeavour to relate the history 
of the people as well as the history of the government, 


to trace the progress of Useful and Ornamental “arts, 
to describe the rise of religious sects and the changes 
of literary taste, to portray the manners of successive 
generations, and not to pass by with neglect even the 
revolutions which have taken place in dress, furni- 
ture, repasts, and public entertainments. I shall 
cheerfully bear the reproach of having descended be- 
low the dignity of history, if I can succeed in placing 
before the English of the nineteenth century a true 
picture of the life of their ancestors. -The events 
which I propose to relate form only a single act of a 
great and eventful drama extending through ages, and 
must be very imperfectly understood, unless the plot 
of the preceding acts be well known. I shall there- 
fore introduce my narrative by a slight sketch of the 
history of our country, from the earliest times. I 
shall pass very rapidly over many centuries: but I 
shall dwell at some length on the vicissitudes of that 
contest which the administration of King James the 
Second brought to a decisive crisis. 

“While a section of the Anglican clergy quitied, 
in one direction, the position which they had origi- 
nally occupied, a section of the Puritan body de- 
parted, in a direction diametrically opposite, from 
the principles and practices of their fathers. The 
persecution which the separatists had undergone had 
been severe enough to irritate, but not severe enough 
to destroy. ‘They had not been tamed into submis- 
sion, but baited into savageness and stubbornness. 
After the fashion of oppressed sects, they mistook 
their own vindictive feelings for emotions of piety, 
encouraged in themselves by reading and meditation 
a disposition to brood over their wrongs, and when 
they had worked themselves up into hating their 
enemies, imagined that they were only hating the 
enemies of Heaven. In the New Testament there 
was little indeed which, even when perverted by the 
most disingenuous exposition, could seem to coun- 
tenance the indulgence of malevolent passions. But 
the Old Testament contained the history of a race 
selected by God to be witnesses of his unity and 
ministers of his vengeance, and specially commanded 
by him te do many things which, if done without his 
special command, would have been atrocious crimes. 
In such a history, it was not difficult for fierce and 
gloomy spirits to find much that might be distorted 
to suit their wishes. The extreme Puritans, there-« 
fore, began to feel for the Old Testament a preference, 
which, perhaps, they did not distinetly avow even to 
themselves, but which showed itself- in. all their sen- 
timents and habits. They paid to the Hebrew lan- 
guage a respect which they refused to that tongue in 
which the discourses of Jesus and the epistles of 
Paul have come down to us. They baptized their 
children by the names, not of Christian saints, but 
of Hebrew patriarchs and warriors. In defiance of 
the express and reiterated declarations of Luther and 
Calvin, they turned the weekly festival by which the 
church had, from the primitive times, commemorated 
the resurrection of our Lord, into a Jewish sabbath. 
They sought for principles of jurisprudence in the 
Mosaic law, and for precedents to guide their ordinary 
conduct in the books of Judges and Kings. Their 
thoughts and discourse ran much on acts which 
were assuredly not recorded as examples for our 
imitation. The prophet who hewed in pieces a cap- 
tive king—the rebel general who gave the blood of a 
queen to the dogs—the matron who, in defiance of 
plighted faith, and of the laws of eastern hospitality, 
drove the nail into the brain of the fugitive ally who 
had just fed at her board, and who was sleeping 
under the shadow of her tent— were proposed as 
models to Christians suffering under the tyranny of 
princes and prelates. Morals and manners were 
subjected to a code resembling that of the synagogue 
when the synagogue was in its worst state. The 
dress, the deportment, the language, the studies, the 
amusements of the rigid sect were regulated on prin- 
ciples resembling those of the Pharisees who, proud 
of their washed hands and broad phylacteries, taunted 
the Redeemer as a sabbath-breaker and a wine-bibber. 
It was a sin to hang garlands on a May-pele, to 
drink ‘a friend’s health, to fly.a hawk, to hunt a stag, 





to play at chess, to wear lovelocks, to put starch intg 





& ruff, to touch the’ virginals, to read ‘The Fairy 
Queen.’ Rules such as these—rulés which would 
have appeared insupportable to the free and joyous 
spirit of Luther, and contemptible to the serene and 

josophical intellect of Zwingle—threw over all 

& more than monastic gloom. . The learning and 
eloquence by which the great reformers had been 
eminently distinguished, and to which they bad 
been, in no small measure, indebted for their suc- 
cess, were regarded by the new school of Protestants 
with suspicion, if not with aversion. Some pre- 
cisians had scruples about teaching the Latin gram- 
mar, because the names of Mars, Bacchus, and 
Apollo, occurred in it. The fine arts were all but 
proscribed. The solemn peal of the organ was 
superstitious. The light music of Ben Jonson's 
masques was dissolute. Half the fine paintings in 
England were idolatrous, and the other half in- 
decent. The extreme Puritan was at once known 
from other men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, 
the sour solemnity of his face, the upturned white of 
his eyes, the nasal twang with which he spoke, and 
above all, by his peculiar dialect. He employed, on 
every occasion, the imagery and style of Scripture. 
Hebraisms, violently introduced into the English 
language, and metaphors borrowed from the boldest 
lyric poetry of a remote age aud country, and applied 
to the common concerns of English life, were the 
most striking peculiarities of this cant, which moved, 
not without cause, the derision both of prelatists and 
libertines.” 

The remarks on the Puritans are full of sound 
sense and truth and wisdom,— 

“The Puritans, in the day of their power, had 
undoubtedly given cruel provocation. They ought 
to have learned, if from nothing else, yet from their 
own discontents, from their own struggles, from 
their own victory, from the fall of that proud 
hierarchy by which they had been so heavily op- 
pressed, that in England, and in the seventeenth 
century, it was not in the power of the civil magis- 
trate to drill the minds of men into conformity with 
his own system of theology. They proved, however, 
4s intolerant and as meddling as ever Laud had been. 
They interdicted, under heavy penalties, the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer, not only in churches, 
but even in private houses. It was a crime ina 
child to read by the bedside of a sick parent one of 
those beautiful collects which had soothed the griefs 
of forty generations of Christians. Severe punish- 
ments were denounced against sueli as should pre- 
sume to blame the Calvinistic mode of worship. 
Clergymen of respectable character were not only 
ejected from their benefices by thousands, but were 
frequently exposed to the outrages of a fanatical 
rabble. Churches and sepulchres, fine works of art, 
and curious remains of antiquity, were brutally de- 
faced. The parliament resolved that all pictures in 
the royal collection which contained representations 
of Jesus or of the Virgin Mother should be burned. 
Sculpture fared as ill as painting. Nymphs and 
Graces, the work of Ionian chisels, were delivered 
over to Puritan stonemasons to be made decent. 
Against the lighter vices the ruling faction waged 
war with a zeal little tempered by humanity or by 
common sense. Sharp laws were passed against 
betting. It was enacted that adultery should be 
punished with death. The illicit intercourse of the 
sexes, even where neither viol nor seducti 
was imputed—where no public scandal was given— 
where no conjugal right was violated, was made a 
misdemeanor. Public amusements, from the masques 
which were exhibited at the mansions of the great, 
down to the wrestling matches and grinning matches 
on village greens, were vigorously attacked. One 
ordinance directed that all the May-poles in England 
should forthwith be hewndown. Another proseribed 
all theatrical diversions. The playhouses were to be 
dismantled, the spectators fined, the actors whipped 
at the cart’s tail. Rope-dancing, puppet-shows, 
bowls, horse-racing, were regarded with no friendly 
eye; but bear-baiting, then a favourite diversion of 
high and low, was the abomination which most 
strongly stirred the wrath of the austere sectaries. 
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It is to be remarked that their antipathy to this sport 
had nothing th common with the feeling which has, 
in our own time, induced the legislature to interfere 
for the purpose of protecting beasts against the 
wanton cruelty of men. The Puritan hated bear- 
baiting, not because it gave pain to the bear, but 
because it gave pleasure to the spectators. Indeed, 
he generally contrived to enjoy the double pleasure 
of tormenting both spectators and bear.” 

We must, in justice to England, add two or three 
farther exemplars. The death of Charles I. is admir- 
ably told,— 

“The military saints resolved that, in defiance of 
the old laws of the realm, and of the almost universal 
sentiment of the nation, the king should expiate his 
crimes with his blood. He for a time expected a 
death like that of his unhappy predecessors, Edward 
the Second and Richard the Second. But he was in 
no danger of such treason. Those who had him in 
their gripe were not midnight stabbers. What they 
did, they did in order that it might be a spectacle to 


been. The calamities of his house, the heroic dea 
of his father, his own long sufferings and romantiy 
adventures, made him an object of tender interest, 
His return had delivered the country from intolera}j. 
bondage. Recalled by the voice of both the contenj. 
ing factions, he was the very man to arbitrate between 
them ; and in some respects he was well qualified fo; 
the task. He had reeeived from nature excellen; 
parts and a happy temper. His education had been 
such as might have been expected to develope his un. 
derstanding, and to form bim to the practice of every 
public and private virtue. He had passed through ail 
varieties of fortune, and had seen both sides of hy. 
man nature. He had, while very young, been driven 


forth from a palace to a life of exile, penury, ani 
danger. He had, at the age when the mind and body 
are in their highest perfection, and when the first ef. 
fervescence of boyish passions should have subsided, 
been recalled from his wanderings to wear a crown, 
He had 


been taught by bitter experience how much 
, perfidy, and ingratitude may lie hid under 





Heaven and earth, and that it might be held in ever- 
lasting remembrance. They enjoyed keenly the very 
scandal which they gave. That the ancient consti- 
tution and the public opinion of England were 
directly opposed to regicide, made regicide seem 
strangely fascinating to a party bent on effecting a 
complete political and social revolution. In order to 
accomplish their purpose, it was necessary that they 
should first break. in pieces every part of the 
machinery of the government; and this necessity 
was rather agreeable than painful to them. The 
Commons passed a vote tending to accommodation 
with the king. The soldiers excluded the majority 
by force. The Lords unanimously rejected the pro- 
position that the king should be brought to trial. 
Their house was instantly closed. No court, known 
to the law, would take on itself the office of judging 
the fountain of justice. A revolutionary tribunal 
was created. That tribunal pronounced Charles a 
tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a public enemy; 
and his head was severed from his shoulders before 
thousands of spectators, in front of the banqueting- 
hall of his own palace. 

“In no long time, it became manifest that those 
political and religious zealots, to whom this deed is 
to be ascribed, had committed, not only a crime, but 
an error. They had given to a prince, hitherto 
known to his people chiefly by his faults, an oppor- 
tunity of displaying, on a great theatre, before the 
eyes of all nations and all ages, some qualities which 
irresistibly call fortl: the admiration and love of man- 
kind, the high spirit of a gallant gentleman, the 
patience and meckness of a penitent Christian. 
Nay, they had so contrived their revenge, that the 
very man whose whole life had been a series of 
attacks on the-liberties of England now seemed to 
die a martyr in the cause of those very liberties. 
No demagogue ever produced such an impression on 
the public mind as the captive king who, retaining 
in that extremity all his regal dignity, and confront- 
ing death with dauntless courage, gave utterance to 
the feelings of his oppressed people, manfully refused 
to plead before a court unknown to the law, appealed 
from military violence to the principles of the con- 
stitution, asked by what right the House of Commons 
had been purged of its most respectabl bers, 
and the House of Lords deprived of its legislative 
functions, and told his weeping hearers that he was 
defending not only his own cause, but theirs. His 
long misgovernment, his innumerable perfidies, were 
forgotten. His memory was, in the minds of the 
great majority of his subjects, associated with those 
free institutions which he had, during many years, 
laboured to destroy; for those free institutions had 
perished with him, and, amidst the mournful silence 
of a community kept down by arms, had been de- 
fended by his voice alone. From that day began a 
feaction in favour of monarchy and of the exiled 
house—a reaction which never ceased till the throne 
had again been set up in all its old dignity.” 

Charles himself is thus most ably drawn,— 

“ The restored king was at this time more loved 


by the people than any of his predecessors had ever 














the obsequions demeanour of courtiers. He had 
found, on the other hand, in the huts of the poorest, 
true nobility of soul. When wealth was offered to 
any one who would betray him, when death was de. 
nounced against all who should shelter him, cot. 
tagers and serving men had kept his seeret truly, and 
had kissed his hand under his mean disguises with as 
much reverence as if he had been seated on his an- 
cestral throne. From stch aschool it might have 
been expected that a young man who wanted neither 
abilities nor amiable qualities would have come forth 
a great and good king. Charles came forth from that 
school with social habits, with polite and engaging 
manners, and with some talent for lively conversation, 
addicted beyond e to 1 indulgence, fond 
of sauntering and of frivolous amusements, incapable 
of selfdenia] and of exertion, without faith in human 
virtue or in human attachment, without desire of re- 
nown, and without sénsibility to reproach. Accord- 
ing to him, every person was to be bought. But some 
people haggled more about their price than others; 
and when this haggling was very obstinate and very 
skilful it was called by some fine name. The chief 
trick by which clever men kept up the p*ice of their 
abilities was called integrity. The chief trick by 
which handsome women kept up the price of their 
beauty was called modesty. The love of God, the 
love of country, the love of family, the love of friends, 
were phrases Of the same sort, delicate and conve: 
nient synonymes for the love of self. Thinking thus 
of mankind, Charles naturally cared very little what 
they thought of him. Honour and shame were 
scarcely more to him than light and darkness to the 
blind. His contempt of flattery has been highly com- 
mended, but seems, when viewed in connection with 
the rest of his character, to deserve no commendation. 
It is possible to be below flattery as well as above it. 
One who trusts nobody will not trust sycophants. 
One who does not value real glory will ot value its 
counterfeit. ' 

“It is creditable to Charles’s temper that, ill as he 
thought of his species, he never became a misat- 
thrope. He saw little in men but what was hateful. 
Yet he did not hate them. Nay, he was so far hu- 
mane that it was highly disagreeable to him to see 
their sufferings or to hear their complaints. This, 
however, is a sort of humanity which, though amiable 
and laudable in a private man whose power to help or 
hurt is bounded by a narrow circle, has in princes 
often been rather a vice than a virtue. More than 
one well disposed ruler has given up whole provinces 
to rapine and oppression, merely from a wish to see 
none but happy faces round his own board and in his 
own walks. No man is fit to govern great societies 
who hesitates about disobliging the few who have a¢- 
cess to him for the sake of the many whom he vill 
never see. ‘Cho facility of Charles was such as hos 
perhaps never been found in any man of equal sense. 
He was a slave without being a dupe. Worthless 
men and women to the very bottom of whose hearts 
he saw, and whom he knew to be destitute of affec: 
tion for him and undeserving of his confidence, could 
easily wheedle hin: out of titles, places, domains, stale 
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seorets and pardons. He bestowed much; yet he 
neither enjoyed the pleasure nor acquired the fame of 
peneficence. He never gave spontaneously; but it 
was painful to him to refuse. The consequence was 
that his bounty generally went, not to those who de- 
served it best, nor even to those whom he liked best, 
put tothe most shameless and importunate suitor who 
could obtain an audience. 

“The motives which governed the political conduct 
of Charles the Second differed widely from those by 
which his predecessor and his successor wereactuated. 
He was not a man to be imposed upon by the patri- 
archal theory of government and the doctrine of 
divine right. He was utterly without ambition. He 
detested business, and would sooner have abdicated 
his crown than have undergone the trouble of really 
directing the administration. Such was his aversion 
to toil, and such his ignorance of affairs, that the 
very clerks who attended him when he sate in coun- 
cil could not refrain from sneering at his frivolous 
remarks, and at his childish impatience. Neither 
gratitude nor revenge had any share in determining 
his course; for never was there a mind on which 
both services and injuries left such faint and transi- 
tory impressions. He wished merely to be a king 
such as Louis the Fifteenth of France afterwards was; 
aking who could draw without limit on the treasury 
for the gratification of his private tastes, who could 
hire with wealth and honours persons capable of as- 
sisting him to kill the time, and who, even when the 
state was brought by maladministration to the depths 
of humiliation and to the brink of ruin, could still 
exclade unwelcome truth from the purlieus of his own 
seraglio, and refuse to see and hear whatever might 
disturb his luxurious repose. For these ends, and 
for these ends alone, he wished to obtain arbitrary 
power, if it could be obtained withont risk or trouble. 
In the religions disputes which divided his Protestant 
ubjects his i was not at all interested. 
For his opinions oscillated in a state of contented 
Stispense between infidelity and popery. But, though 
his conscience was neutral in the quarrel between the 
Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, his taste was by 
no means so. His favourite vices were precisely 
those to which the Puritans were least indulgent. He 
could not get through one day without the help of 
diversions which the Puritans regarded as sinful. As 
aman eminently well bred, and keenly sensible of the 
ridiculous, he was moved to contemptuous mirth by 
the Puritan oddities. He had indeed some reason to 
dislike the rigid sect. He had, at the age when the 
passions are most impetuous, and when levity is most 
patdonable, spent some months in Scotland, a king 
in tame, but in fact a state prisoner in the hands of 
anstere Presbyterians, Not content with requiring 
him to conform to their worship and to subscribe 
their covenant, they had watched all his motions, and 
lectured him on all his youthful follies. He had been 
compelled to give reluctant attendance at endiess 
prayers oe and might think himself fortu- 
nate when “he was not insolently reminded from the 
pulpit of his own frailties, of his father’s tyranny, and 
of his mother’s idolatry. Indeed he had been so 
miserable during this part of his life that the defeat 
which made him again a wanderer might be regarded 
4s a deliverance rather than as a calamity. Under 
the influence of such feelings as these Charles was 
a? to depress the party which had resisted his 

er, 

' “The king’s brother, James Duke of York, took 
the same side. Though a libertine, James was dili- 
gent, methodical, and fond of authority and business. 
His understanding was singularly slow and narrow, 
and his temper obstinate, harsh, and unforgiving. 
That such a prince should have looked with no good 
Will on the free institutions of England, and on the 
Party which was peculiarly zealous for those institu- 
lions can excite no surprise. As yet the duke pro- 

himself a member of the Anglican Church ; but 
he had already shown inclinations which had se- 
nously alarmed good Protestants.” 

Here we must for the present conclude our very 
Pleasant task, over a book which will be highly popu- 
lar as long as the English language lasts. 
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ANNUALS. 
The Book of Beauty, or Regal Gallery for 1849.— 
Bogue. 

Poor Charles Heath’s design, appropriately edited as 
heretofore, by Lady Blessington, assumes this season 
a new feature of public attraction, a variation, as 
it were, of Miss Strickland’s Book of Queens. Whilst 
we hardly know what to make of the living ladies 
on European thrones, the artists appear to have been 
quite able to make those of past times handsome, in- 
teresting, or beautiful: and their memoirs are very 
agreeably written by various hands, Our own sove- 
reign, from a portrait by Sir W. Ross, with great pro- 
priety shines in the frontispiece ; and in the body of 
the work we have the queens of nine of our ancient 
kings, from King John, and of the two, Mary and 
Elizabeth, who reigned of their own right before her 
Majesty Victoria. 

From the memoirs, it would, in a composition of 
this sort, be exigent to expect deep research or no- 
velty. The accepted views are generally followed; 
and therefore we have no critical remarks to make on 
the biographies. 

We have not authorities for the portraits, and can 
therefore only speak of them as semblances of art. 
Isabella, Queen of Edward II., is a noble head; 
Anne, lst Queen of Richard II., rather a namby- 
pamby one; Catherine, the divorced of Henry VIII., 
is the most perfectly beautiful in features of the 
whole regal number ; and Mary the First has no trace 
of cruelty in her feeling countenance. Queen Bess 
is a bold and haughty one; and Anne, the wife of 
James I., a sweet and simple-looking thing. 

All are charmingly engraved, and the costumes, 

we presume, (as Corbould’s among the number, at 
least, always are,) correctly copied from old memorials. 
The Book altogether, whilst finely embellished, and 
pleasant to read, (as an Annual ought to be,) possesses 
a useful and historical value superior to its “ order” 
to recommend it to public favour. 
The Keepsake. Edited by Lady Blessington. Bogue. 
Tue keepsake keeps up its reputation, and for art 
and literature is mach the same as during the past 
years of its popularity. The influence of its editor, 
established on so many grounds of liberal and cour- 
teous hospitality, talent, kind-heartedness, friendly 
zeal, and the absence of all envy, is perennially sure 
to invoke within the circle the various contributions 
of gifted persons which usually make up the pleasant 
sum in these volumes, Nor must we forget the au- 
thor in the editor; for her ladyship’s own papers are 
among the best in the Keepsake and Book of Beauty. 
Around her here shine Sir E. B. Lytton, Mr. M. 
Milnes, Lord J. Manners, Mrs. Crossland (née Toul- 
min); A. Smith, and others, in verse; and Mr. 
Abdy, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Power, Mr. Bernal, Lord 
W. Lennox, Mrs. Romer, Mr. Thackeray, Isabella 
and Georgiana Munro, (Miss or Mrs.?) Mrs. 0. 
Freire Owen, P*., &e., &c., in humble, or ambitious 
prose. To Mr. Milnes’ poem, the Parting, we 
think we must award the wreath of poetic merit; to 
Titmarsh’s Interesting Event, the palm of life- hu- 
mour; and for the nouvellettes we must really allow 
prizes and premiums enow to make a distribution, 
like King’s College or St. Paul’s Sehool, their equi- 
valent. Lady Blessington’s Tale of the Revolution 
is not the hindmost in rank, as it is the latest in 
point of time ; but she has indeed taken care to have 
a dozen of suitable companions, of very different 
qualities, to maintain the character of the Keepsake. 
Mr. Bernal always tells well, and his Conrad is no 
falling off; Lord William Lennox is equally success- 
ful in Corsican Vengeance, which we imagine 
would dramatise effectively ; Miss Power's Fortunes 
of a Beauty afford a very pretty natural elucidation 
of that subject, (as her own charming portrait as 
Madeline Capel does of another in another way) ; and 
the Bride of Loch-Ard, by Isabella Munro, and Cyane, 
by Mrs. Owen, eome fairly within the praiseworthy 
category. 

In the Art department there is also much to laud ; 
nothing to condemn. Our favourites, perhaps, are, 
Bereavement, by E. Corbould, for its touching senti- 
ment; the Baroness, by F. Newenham, for its exqui- 





site feeling ; the Madeline already mentioned, by W. 
Fisher; Mrs. Maber, by Crowley, though a little 
fantastically picturesque ; and Lady E. Lascelles, by 
Buckner, which is a delightful thing. 





————$—$—$—$— 

Pippie’s Warning; or, Mind your Temper. By 

Catherine Crowe. Hall and Co. 
An excellent juvenile story ; the characters drawn to 
perfection; the lessons impressive, and at the samé 
time very amusing; much naiveté of remark, inter- 
spersed with sweet bits of nature; and the whole 
well deserving to be encouraged by the old, as it is 
sure to be a pet book with all the young. From the 
dog Pippie, much of whose life, in consequence of a 
bad, snappish temper, was. passed in the drudgery of 
dancing and being ridden by a monkey, human beings 
may learn a control and a kindness far more con- 
sistent with their own and others’ happiness. There 
is not a nicer book of its class for a holiday present 
to the young of either sex. 
Something for Children, a Gift-Book, éc. 
J. W. Green. Tegg. 
Mr. Green is a veteran labourer in the field of 
juvenile literature, and, we lament to see it stated, 
an unfortunate one, whose reward has not been equal 
to his toils. The first tale of the Drunkards is 
rather for elderly persons than youth, but the moral 
is good: and all the rest are useful and exemplary. 

We would fain bespeak a more liberal patronage for 

the writer and his family :* his productions are not 

undeserving of such encouragement. This little 
volume is nicely illustrated with woodeuts by George 

Measom. 

Gardening for Children. Edited by the Rev. C. A. 
Jobns, B.A. F.L.8. London, Cox; Edinburgh, 
Oliver and Boyd. 

Tus is a very nice little practical book, quite suffi- 

cient to inform young folks and elderly people with 

small suburban plots of ground how to manage them 
for flowers and vegetables throughout the year. The 
author earnestly recommends the extirpation of 

weeds and the encouragement of toads; and by a 

droll oversight in a B.A., speaks of “ the Convolvulus 

tricolor, as it is called, from the dwarfishness of the 
plant, and the comparative smaliness of its flowers” ! 

The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack 

for 1849. By W.G.Gutch. Bogue. 

Two hundred add twenty-three pages of varied and 

useful information, classified for easy reference, and 

although but little differing from the similar issues 
of former years, which we think a mistake, still de- 
serving our renewed recommendation. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. Cadell. * 

A NEw and neat edition of the biography of the 

Wizard of the North, begun by himself and completed 

by Mr. Lockhart. The text, of course, offers us no- 

thing for remark; but we may notice that the like- 
ness of Scott from Chantrey’s bust, though moré 
poetic and elevated, is not so characteristic a like- 
ness, with so much of his usual good-humoured ex- 
pression, as the engraving from the familiar whole- 
length by Greenshields, which adorns the sécond 
volume. 

The London Anecdotes: Pictures and Painters. 
Bogue. 

AFTER the manner of the Percy Anecdotes, and 

other compilations of the same sort, but confined to 

subjects of Art, and without displaying arty marked 
talent for choice—most of the scraps being common- 
place, and some of them in the nature of puffery. 





By 





* Mr. Green is the author of The Universal Primer, Dse- 
ful Knowledge for Little Children, The Second Book, First 
Tales for Children, The Nursery Annual, &c. &c., and fas 
issued an appeal “‘to Parents,” of which the following isthe 
pith :—‘‘ The author havin devoted the whole of his life to 
the improvement of juvenile books and the materials for 
infant education generally, with eminent success, near! 
200,000 copies of his works, collectively, having been 
finds himself, at this advanced period of his labours, left 
with six motherless children, and without the means of pro- 
curing for them that education for which he has exerted 


this work (Something for Children) that, by their 
and promotion of ifs circulation, they may encourage 
still to proceed in a life of usefulriess to his fellow creatures.” 
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ARTS AND, SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY, 

THE anniversary on ‘Thursday was more numercusly 
attended than auy similar meeting for many years, 
owing to the strenuous exertions made to defeat the 
Council list, in so far at least as referred to the name 
recommended therein for the’ secretaryship. | The 
Council list was as follows :—G. B, Airy, Esq.,M.A. ; 
T. Bell, Esq.; 8. H. Christie, Esq., M.A.; secretary ; 
Sir J. Clark, Bart., M.D.; J. P. Gassiot, Esq.; T. 
Graham, Esq., M.A.; W. R. Grove, Esq., M.-A., 
secretary ; L. Horner, Esq.; Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., 
LL.D.; J. G. S. Lefevre; Esq., M.A.; Sir C. Lyell, 
M.A.; W. A.Miller, M.D.; the Marquis of North- 
ampton; R. Owen, Esq.; J. Phillips, Esq.; G. 
Rennie, Esq., treasurer; P. M. Roget, M.D.; the 
Earl of Rosse, president; Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine, 
R.A., foreign secretary; the Dean of Westminster; 
C. Wheatstone, Esq. 

After the auditor's: report was read, the Marquis of 
Northampton (president) expressed his warm thanks 
to the Fellows (many present had possibly scarcely 
ever attended during his Jordship’s presidency) for 
the great kindness and forbearance they had exhi- 
bited towards him as longas he had occupied the 
chair. He felt that his scientific merits were not 
equal to the position, but he would yield to none— 
not even to the noble lord who was about to succeed 
him—in the interest he had taken, and should still 
continue to take, in the welfare of the society. He 
then proceeded to award the medals of the society. 
The royal medals were awarded—to Mr. Galloway, 
for his paper on the movements of the physical uni- 
verse in space; and to Professor Hargreaves (erro- 
neously spelt Hargrave in our last number), for his 
paper on the solution of lineal differential equations. 
The Copley medal was presented to Mr. Adams, for 
his astronomical labours in connexion with the disco- 
very of the planet Neptune; and the Rumford medal 
to Colonel Sabine for M.Regnault, for his labours in 
connexion with the elasticity of vapours at different 
degrees of temperature. 

The Secretary, Dr. Roget, reada list of the Fel- 
lows who had died during the past year. The num- 
ber of deaths was twenty-one, whilst the number of 
admissions was sixteen. The total number of mem- 
bers in November, 1847, was 821; in November, 
1848, but 814. 

The President announced that in order to facilitate 
the voting, balloting papers, containing the cross 
list, proposed by Mr. Hell’s friends, had been pre- 
pared. This cross list' was; the: identical list of the 
council, the word secretary being attached to the 
namie Of Mr. Bell instead of Mr. Grove, upon which 
we commented strongly ldst-*weék ; and the announce- 
ment by the president excited manifest surprise upon 
the uninitiated. The voting, too, was directed to be 
for the council first, and then for the officers, the 
effect of which would have been, that any Fellow, 
who had not received, or. had not brought to the 
meeting, the duplicate list, giving in his list for the 
members of council, would have been excluded from 
voting for the officers, as he could only do so by 
means of the vote list; the supporters of Mr. Bell 
would, of course, have come prepared with their 
duplicate. This arrangement, however, was in some 
measure defeated by Mr. Faraday. It would almost, 
however, seem, in connexion with the duplicate list, 
to have been part.of a deeply laid scheme, or the 
suggestion of a. subtle. tactician, and we hope to be 
able to unravel the history of the matter. 

The above list of bers of il having been 
voted, Sir. C. Lyell attempted to explain the circum- 
stances that led the council to fix on Mr, Grove as 
secretary. They had first proposed that Professor 
Edward Forbes or Professor Owen should take this 
office, on account of their wish that it should be oc- 
cupied by a naturalist ; but as these gentlemen could 
not take the office, it was considered, on account of 
the known business habits of Mr. Grove, his scientific 
position, and the zeal. and earnestness with which he 
had advocated the various reforms which had recently 
taken place in the society, that he would be the most 
eligible candidate to put forward. He. was proceeding 








to meet the objections raised to Mr. Grove as Secre- 
tary, but he could not obtain a hearing... The 
result of the voting for the secretaryship gave a 
majority of 26 for Mr. Bell over Mr. Grove: the 
numbers being, 134 and 108. 

The ostensible grounds of opposition were a phy- 
siologist against a physicist, but Mr. Wharton Jones 
observed that Mr. Bell was not a physiologist, but a 
zoologist. ‘ 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

Ar the 12th anniversary meeting, Mr. J. E. Gray, 
president, in the chair, a favourable report of the 
society, now numbering 217 members, was read. It 
was stated that many valuable plants had been dis- 
tributed within the past year; and that considerable 
progress had been made in arranging the British 
Herberium. The report was adopted; the President 
re-elected; Mr. J. Miers and Mr. E. Doubleday 
nominated by him Vice-Presidents, and Mr. J. Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Dennes re-appointed Treasurer and 
Secretary. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


November 29th.—Mr. J. K. Brunel in the chair. A 
paper was read by Mr. Glynn on Hydraulic Pressure 
Engines, and the employment of high falls of water 
acting by their weight or pressure upon a piston 
working in a cylinder, to produce a reciprocating or 
alternating motion. The same subject was ably 
treated by Mr. Glynn at the Swansea British Associa- 
tion meeting, see Literary Gazette, of 26th August 
last, No. 1649. The water pressure engine, although 
neglected in England, has been extensively used in 
Germany, and drawings of some of the best German 
engines were exhibited to illustrate the paper. In 
the discussion that followed, Mr. Jordan suggested a 
means of overcoming the concussion hitherto so 
objectionable in the working of all engines of this 
class, and Mr. Glynn described an ingenious applica- 
tion of hydraulic power in the case of a crane used on 
the quay at Liverpool. 

Mr. Straite and Mr. Petrie exhibited their Electric 
Light, and promised on an early evening a paper on 
the two leading features of the invention—viz., ren- 
dering the light permanent by means of a self-regu- 
lating magnetic apparatus, and the system economical 
by allowing only so much of the current to pass 
through the electres, as is developed in light; and 
also a statement of the cost of producing and main- 
taining the light. 

Mr. C. Ruding submitted a paper on Mr. J. B. 
Piatti’s compressed air atmospheric railway, and 
models of the tube, valve, and piston, were exhibited, 


The Electric Light—This light has been twice 
exhibited to the wondering populace. On Thursday 
last, Trafalgar-square, from the portico of the 
National Gallery, where the apparatus was, to the 
Nelson column, was thronged, and the light when 
thrown by a lens on the figure of Nelson, was cheered. 
The papers describe it as “a flood of light which 
paled the lamps not only in the square, but also some 
distance down Whitehall.” And again, as a white or 
sun light, no yellow tinge, no vapour or smoke, and 
none of the attendants of combustion—“ the bril- 
lianey of the light is almost beyond what can be 
conceived of the ‘powers of artificial light, that is, 
of light produced by scientific means from simple 
natural causes.” Popular writing is amusing—“ paled 
the Jamps !” how poetical, and in truth somewhat ex- 
aggerated; but the definition of artificial light is 
simplicity itself—what a simple natural the writer 
must be. As a street exhibition, with reflector and 
lens, the electric light is an attractive novelty, and 
may aid in the getting up of an electric light com- 
pany, but that it will ever be available for street- 
lighting, to supersede gas, is very doubtful. The 
charcoal points, kept constantly at a given distance 
from each other, and an apparent jerking motion 
every now and then, to shake off the solid cone which 
forms on the negative pole, seem to be, as far as we 
could judge from a distance, the effects of the ma- 
chinery to render permanent this “simple natural ” 





light, the “scientific means” to produce which, fron 
its “simple natural cause,” being forty pairs of the 
nitric acid battery. Considerable permanence js gy. 
tained, and for a beacon light, with careful attend. 
ance, the electric light may be a great advantage. 
but street lamp-posts, with clock-work and scientific 
lamplighters, the natural means to educe the scien. 
tific light, bringing, first, the points into contact, then 
adjusting them for the brilliancy of the glow, anj 
then the lights left to themselves, not to mention the 
regular and constant working of the main batteries, 
seem to us impracticable. And the cost, too—by; 


we shall hear more of this, as promised above. 


LIQUID PROTOXIDE OF NITROGEN. 

THREE weeks ago, we mentioned an apparatus for 
the liquefaction of laughing gas. When the com. 
pressed gas is allowed to issue from the reservoir, 
it escapes at first like snow, or like solid carbonic 
acid under somewhat similar treatment; and they 
runs as a liquid. The solid portions melt in the 
hand, rapidly evaporating, leaving the skin severely 
burned. The liquid portion may be received in a 
glass, and would remain there for half an hour, or 
even more, in the open air. Liquid protoxide of 
nitrogen is colourless, very mobile, and perfectly 
transparent. The smallest drop that falls upon the 
skin produces a violent burn, The gas disengaged 
from it unceasingly by a slow ebullition, possesses 
all the properties of the protoxide of nitrogen, 
Metals put into the liquid produce the hissing sound 
of red hot iron plunged into water. Mercury gives 
the same sound, and solidifies. Potassium swims 
upon the liquid, and is preserved here without alters. 
tion; also, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, and iodine, 
Ignited carbon floats on the surface, and bums 
vividly, even to its entire disappearance. Ordinary 
sulphuric acid and concentrated nitric acid congeal 
there instantly. Ether and alcohol mix without 
congealing- Water freezes suddenly, but causes a 
rapid evaporation of a portion of the liquor equivalent 
to an explosion, which would be dangerous if more 
than afew grains of water at a time were poured 
upon the liquid. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
. Oxrorp, Nov. 23.—The following degrees were con- 


ferred :— 

Masters of Aris.—W. Mount, Rev. H. Douglas, Balliol; 
Rey. H. Bullock, Exeter; Rev. G. Irving, Christ Church; 
Rev. W. David, Jesus ; Rev. W. Springett, Wadham. 

Bachelors. —C. D. Gardner, agdalen, Grand Com- 
pounder; E. P. Arnold, Corpus; C. L. Dart, Exeter; 
C. A. O. Baumgartner, Oriel; T. H. Shand, Brasenose ; 
W. Freer, Trinity; W. Congreve, W. H. Bubb, F. T. 
Batchelor, G. F. Whitaker, Wadham; 8. G. Bellairs, C, J. 
Pulling, Magdalen Hall. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
November 18.—Sir George Staunton in the chair— 
Mr. John Romer presented a valuable collection of 
oriental books and MSS, to the Society’s Library. Sir 
George Staunton presented a curious Chinese work 
on Agriculture, in 24 vols., containing numerous 
wood engravings. The secretary read a short ac- 
count of an ancient code of Civil Law, written in the 
Pali language, which was diseovered among the palm 
leaf MSS. of the British Museum by Dr. Rost. 
This code, which is written on about 200 leaves of 
the palm, in the Burmese character, extends to almost 
every branch of civil and domestic regulation, as it 
existed among the nations who followed the worship 
of Buddha in ancient times; and is accompanied by 
a copious commentary in the Burmese language, 
written about two centuries ago, which not only ex- 
plains and enlarges upon the ancient text, but shows 
also how it is to be adapted to modern usages, and 
what is to be done in those branches of jurisprudence 
which were formerly neglected, but which altered cir- 
cumstances have rendered it indispensable to culti- 
vate. The Pali text is in verses, like almost every 
other remaining relic of Indian literature. It is 
divided into ten books, each containing one or more 


, subjects, rather irregularly arranged, and some sub- 
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jects—i. e. marriage, witness, &c.—appear in more 
places than one. In no part of the work has Dr. 
Rost found any allusion to the laws of Menu, but 
he is of opinion that the writer must have had that 
celebrated code in view when he drew up his work. 
It is to be desired, in the interest of the student of 
Oriental antiquity, as well as of the philologist, that 
this ancient code may be properly edited ; and as from 
the commentary, it appears to be in use as the rule of 
jurisprudence throughout the Burman empire, and 
probably in the other extra-Gangetic provinces of the 
East, where the Buddhistic religion prevails ; in the 
countries, too, inhabited by the subjects of our own 
dominion, its publication could not fail to be felt asa 
boon in every way advantageous. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Public Meeting, Nov. 24.— Mr. Pettigrew in the 
chair. Mr. W. S. Fitch exhibited a gold packed 
compass, date 1572; and two semi-globular crystals, 
probably of an early time, mounted in silver setting, 
and joined by a silver chain. It was conjectured 
they were thus mounted in the time of James I., and 
used for purposes of divination. They belonged to 
the Rev. T. Mills, of Stutton, Suffolk. Mr. Gomonde 
exhibited drawings of flint arrow-heads, and of a 
remarkable bronze fibula, in the front of which, in a 
semicircular border, is the figure of a Roman soldier 
with sword and shield. It was, together with the 
arrow-heads, found in an Irish bog. The fibula 
excited much interest, and Mr. Gomonde has been 
solicited to forward it for close examination. Mr. 
Roach Smith narrated the particulars of a dis- 
covery of an extensive Roman villa, or villas, in a 
field, the property of W. Bland, Esq., of Hartlip- 
place, by Rainham, in Kent, situated near the village 
of Hartlip, on the Canterbury road. Some of the 
rooms’ of this villa were excavated many years ago, 
and a rough plan of them is published in Hasted’s 
“History of Kent.” Two or three years since, 
Mr. Bland laid open a further portion, an account of 
which, with a cut, was published by the Association. 
Reeently, he has brought to light at least twenty 
more rooms, and shown that the remains of buildings 
extend-over-at-least three acres of ground. Mr. 
Smith exhibited drawings, from different points of 
view, of the more perfectly preserved apartments, 
showing some very interesting details of domestic 
architecture, and the modes adopted to secure con- 
veniences and comforts in the arrangement of the 
rooms and.offices. In one of the divisions of the 
villa, two furnaces supplied heat beneath two rooms, 
the floors of which were supported by rows of hollow 
tiles filled with earth; a long hollow tile ran through 
an external wall, to promote ventilation. Adjoining, 
are two baths, one long and shallow, the other deep, 
both coated with stucco, and provided each with a 
bench ; the leaden pipes which carried off the water 
are remaining in a very perfect state. Among the 
objects found during the excavation, are coins, keys, 
and knives in iron, fibule, and a fragment of a cir- 
cular plate in bronze, possibly belonging to a shield, 
ornamented with a marine female figure, holding in 
each hand what appears to be a wreath. Mr. Smith 
remarked that a large quantity of fragments of 
pottery had been found, very distinct in character 
from that discovered by the Hon. R. C. Neville at 
Chesterford and Ickleton, but resembling the varieties 
found on the site of the Roman potteries at Upchurch, 
about four miles distant. Mr. Bland has signified 
his intention to present specimens of the objects 
discovered to the public museum of local antiquities 
tow forming at Maidstone—a liberal course also 
taken, we understand, by Mr. Neville, with respect 
to the Institution at Saffron Walden, which, it may 
be repeated, (see preceding Literary Gazettv,) excels 
all our provincial museums in its collection of 
objects of British natural history. Mr. J. Taylor, 
ju, gave an account of a recent discovery of 
Roman urns at West lodge, Lexden-road, near 
Colehester, in digging for gravel. They indicate 
that the. site was part of the extensive cemetery 
Which has furnished such an immense quantity 
of sepulchral remains. ‘The urns, upwards of 





tweuty in number, will be presented by Mr. Taylor 
to the Colchester Museum. Mr. Poulter, of the 
Reform Club, exhibited, through Mr. Campkin, a 
coloured drawing of the Roman tessellated pavement 
found, in September, at Aldborough, in Yorkshire. 
It is twelve feet square, quite perfect, and of an 
elegant geometrical design, composed of various 
patterns, enclosing a flower in the centre, producing 
a rich and pleasing effect. Mr. A. Lawson, the pro- 
prietor, has ensured its preservation. Mr. Croker 
made some observations on tobacco-pipes, to show 
that the age of the old-fashioned specimens fre- 
quently dug up could be determined by their slapes. 
Those previous to the reign of William III. he 
described as “barrel-shaped.” Several members 
made remarks on the subject, and Mr. Fairholt stated 
that he had collected many materials relative to the 
history of tobacco, which would form, he hoped, at 
no distant day, a curious and instructive volume. 
The proceedings were closed by the reading of a 
paper by Mr. T. F. Dukes, on the old manorial, 
half-timbered house at Pitchford, in the county of 
Shropshire. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday—Entomological, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 
p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 
p-m.—Royal Academy, (Anatomical Lecture,) 8 p.m. 

Tuesday—Linnzan, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 2 p.m. 

Wednesday—Society of Arts, 8 p.m. 

Thursday—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday—Astronomical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday—Royal Botanic, 33 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
A MEETING of the directors of the British Institution 
—then in town—was held at their rooms in Pall- 
Mall on Friday week, to take into consideration the 
expediency of providing forthe duties of the deceased 
keeper, Mr. Barnard. The decision of the meeting 
was, we understand, to the effect that the duties of 
keeper should be combined with those of secretary 
in the person of the present secretary, Mr. G. Nicol ; 
and that a recommendation to that effect should be 
made to the next meeting of the directors for general 
purposes. 


Portrait of Samuel Maunder. 

Tuis likeness of an author who stands close to the 
head of the useful and instructive class, by the great 
ability he possesses for their production, and the 
honest labour he has bestowed, during many years, 
on works of reference in almost every branch of 
human knowledge, is most acceptable to us, and a 
just tribute to his merits. It is painted in excellent 
style by Mr. J. Waugh, an American artist, who has 
been travelling in Italy for the successful study of 
his art; and no less ably engraved by Mr. E. Finden. 
As is the case with many portraits, the expression 
(from the restraint of sitting) is somewhat more 
serious than is usual with our esteemed friend ; but 
the features are true to nature, and fill up the idea of 
such a countenance as such an individual ought to 
possess — thoughtful, meditative, and replete with 
meaning. Of his last publication, “ The Treasury 
of Natural History,” the press is, generally, at this 
time speaking in high and deserved terms of praise; 
and we are sure that the possessors of that volume, 
and its four valuable precursors, will be glad to have 
with them a very good likeness of their author. 








SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


o. V. 

THERE is a Life Assurance Office which professes 
to assure those who abstain from brandy, rum, hol- 
lands, whiskey, gin, and other alcoholic potions, at 
less premiums than persons who now and then take 
asup of the creature, which may be all very right, 
for aught we know, though we should think the cal- 
culations for such a purpose, rateable in proportion 
to moderate and profuse drinking, temperance, and 





total abétihehvé must forthe Gifficult problem for the 
ablest of Actuaries. And apropos of this Temperance, 
a virtue we have always held up to praise and imita- 
tion, it is sadly brought into ridicule, and worse than 
ridicule, by some of its zealous but very foolish ad- 
vocates. We have now before us, in one of their 
cheap periodicals, an account of a sermon preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Burns, on Guy Faux’s day, Novem- 
ber 5th, at Enon Chapel, in which the preacher (we 
are told) energetically declaimed against the use of 
intoxicating liquors, against which no objection 
could be made. But what are we to say to the fol- 
lowing gross and offensive absurdity—— Three tho- 
rough-going temperance hymns were given out by 
Mr. Balfour,* and sung on the oceasion. A number 
of signatures to the pledge were also taken. It is 
a fact worth noticing, that since Dr. Burns intro- 
duced non-intoxicating wine at the Lords Table, 
that the church has been enabled to give upwards 
of seven pounds per annum more to its poor and 
afflicted members.” To administer the sacrament 
of the Saviour’s blood in water darkened by black 
Spanish liquorice is so like profanation that no 
excuse can be offered for such a departure from the 
example of that Saviour himself. It is worse than 
the request made in propagating the Gospel in the 
wildest northern isles of the frost-biting Scottish 
Highlands, where the demi-barbarians, it is said, 
begged, if it made no difference in the sacred rite, 
for the substitution of whiskey ;+ for that proceeded 
from ignorance, and not, like this, from sheer ultra- 
extravagance in a good cause. 

But we have been wandering from our subject— 
too far, we fear, to resume it usefully this week. 
Above a hundred societies in the metropolis, with 
branches all over the empire, offer choice enough for 
this indispensable duty on all who live on their per- 
sonal exertions, and up to their income; and yet it 
is surprising how little the matter is understood, and 
by what accidental circumstances individuals are led 
to prefer one company to the rest of its competitors. 
A great deal must, indeed, depend on the condition 
of the parties assuring: how best they can spare the 
outlay, and how it is best to look for the retufn. 
But much also depends on the constitution of the 
Office they select; and it is to guide them in this 
business that we have turned their attention to it in 
the papers which have preceded this, and purpose to 
do so, particularly, in the papers which are to follow. 

We trust to throw a fair light upon it, and no pains 
to make ourselves acquainted with the various plans 
in operation have been or will be spared, 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS. 


DECEMBER. 
It’s a hard winter when one wolf eats another. 
Winter is summer’s heir. 
He that passeth a winter’s day escapes an enemy. 
Winter finds out what summer lays up. 
One woodcock does not make a winter. 
Cold as Christmas. 
A kiss at Christmas, and an egg at Easicr. 
The life of man is a winter’s day and a winter’s way. 
They talk of Christmas so long that it comes. 
Expect not fair weather in winter on one night’s ice. 
A good winter brings a good summer. 
Yule is good on Yule even. 
Winter weather and women’s thoughts change oft. 
A woman’s mind and a winter’s wind change oft. 





* Certainly not the London Agent of the same name, of 
the Wine Company of Scotland, and whose cellars supply 
some of the finest samples of that commodity that can 
cheer the heart of man.—Eb. L. G. 

t In the preceding note, we have alluded to genuine good 
wines, for which Scotland has long been famous; and we 
may take a similar opportunity of adverting to the superb 
Lochnagar whiskey just brought into such London repute 
and fashion by her Majesty’s and Prince Albert’s visit to 
that distillery when in Aberdeenshire. We must confess 
that, in this case, it is our agationte that speaks; for a 
liberal —— (half-a-dozen ties) sent to us for our 
opinion, enables us to say that it is truly a beverage worthy 
of the national name and the royal patronage. When there 
is a Duke of Albany or Inverness, old Lochnagar will shine 
among his choicest liqueurs. Meanwhile, we loyally wish 
the Queen and her Consort joy of it.—Ed. L, G, 
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After a Christmas comes a Lent. In other words, “after a 
feast comes 4 fast.” 

A jolly wassail-bowl. 

A winter council, a careful X’mas, and a bloody Lent.— 


Nison’s a 
to the Beltan bore.— Scot's. 
a heavy sheaf. 

Beware of a shot on Childermas Day. 
She simpers like a frummetty kettle at Christmas. 
‘The frost hurts not weeds. 
We should take care where we lie in winter, and where we 

dine in Lent. 


Bo , the day after Christmas-day. 
Bull tock’ the week before Grea 
Lucy Light, 
The shortest day and longest night. In Scotland they 
say— 
Barchan’: “yy 
The shortest day and the langest night. 
Winter’s thunder and a summer’s flood, 
Never boded England good. 
Oh! dirty December ; 
But Christmas remember ! 


Yule is on Yule even, 
And old on St. Stephen.” 
Hips and haws are good to eat, 
Bat bread and butter is better meat. 
‘When Yule comes, dule comes, 
Cauld feet and legs ; 
When Pasche comes, grace comes, 
Butter, milk, and eggs.— Chamber’s Pop. Rhy. Scot. 
Winter’s thunder, 
Bodes summer’s hunger. 


At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas eomes but once a year. ‘ 


THE PROPERTIES OF THE WINDS IN WINTER—TUSSER, 1573. 
North winds send hail, south winds bring rain ; 

East winds we bewail, west winds blow amain ; 

North-east wind is too cold, south-east not too warm; 

North-west is too bold, south-west doth no harm. 


M. A. D. 
P. B, 1848. 





Viscount Melbourne.—William Lamb, Viscount 
Melbourne, was born in London on the 15th March, 
1779 ; and died at Brockett Hall, on Friday, the 24th 
of November, in the 70th year of his age. His edu- 
cation at Trinity College, Cambridge, and Glasgow 
(under Professor Millar), his call to the bar, Nov. 

04, his martiage with Lady Caroline Ponsonby, 
1805, their unfortunate separation, her death in 
1828, and of her son in 1836, and the whole political 
career of the nobleman who was during seven eventful 
years Prime Minister of England, are so universally 
known, that, even if not out of place here, it would 
be wasteful and ridiculous excess in us to detail them 
at length. In his private circle he comes more with- 
in our province. Notso gifted as the late Marquis 
of Wellesley, he was nevertheless refined and tasteful 
in_his_literary. pursuits and habits ; though, except 
some occasional contribution to the press, we are not 
aware of his having shone in print. But we have 
read some of his compositions both in prose and 
verse, full of merit and grace. If we mistake not, Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton. must be the depository of several of 
these relics. Lord Melbourne, in personal inter- 
course, was a singular mixture of elegance and 
roughness, of gentlemanly bonhomie and abrupt- 
ness, of extraordinary openness, (especially for a 
statesman), and of strange retreat into language, 
with oaths, which even his manner could not render 
palatable. He was altogether a man to inspire sin. 
cere regard in his fellow-men admitted'to his inti- 
macy, and perhaps, as strong though a softer feeling 
in the other sex. He really loved literature, though 
too much immersed in politics, to be able to show 
his partiality, or too indolent to cultivate it, as he 
might otherwise have done. He was an acute and 
amusing critic. Above thirty years ago, his brother, 
George Lamb, an under-secretary of state, fell despe- 
rately in love with Miss Stephens, then on the stage, 
now Lady Essex: Someliow or lier, we were 
made the confidant of this passion (we cannot re- 
member to be sure whether its fair and gifted object 
was), and some exceedingly amatory poetic effasions 
were placed in our « It wae a delicate trust, 
at the time, and we thought it advisable to consult 








Mr. William Lamb, both as to the poetry and the 
passion. His remarks on both are among the most 
entertaining of our literary reminiscences: and from 
that day till he retired from public life, the few occa- 
sions on whieh we had to trouble the Minister were 
ever met with a courtesy and kindness of the most 
gratifying kind. We may instance the grant of a 
pension to the widow of R. Lander, at our solicita- 
tion, and his patronage of a scheme (we never could 
carry into effect) for the benefit of the authors of 
England. 

Circumstances like these cause us sincerely to 
lament the loss of Viscount Melbourne, whose ca- 
binet-supremacy was a more troubled sphere than the 
world have any idea of, and whose social sphere con- 
tained more of enjoyments and harmonies than 
usually fall to the human lot. 

Charles Buller, Esq.-—It is with sincere sorrow 
we record the premature and Jamented death of Mr. 
Charles Buller, the member for Liskeard, and head of 
the Poor-Law Commission. His Canadian* and New 
Zealand Reports, and his parliamentary speeches, 
bear sufficient evidence of his great talents; but it 
was in social and literary intercourse that they were 
brought more home to his friends, and (in conse- 
quence) even more justly and highly appreciated. 
He was gentlemanly, humorous, witty, and intelligent, 
his conversation sparkling or intellectual, and his 
genial kind-heartedness endearing to all who knew 
him. Publicly he had reached a high and useful 
position, where his good sense and good qualities 
were calculated to make him a public benefactor. 
In private, we have said how he was valued and 
esteemed. We have seen productions of lighter lite- 
rature from his pen; and heard many a playful sally, 
deserving of preservation, from his lips. We fear 
they have sunk into the grave with one who died, on 
Wednesday last, at his residence in Chester Street, 
aged only forty-one years. 

Major Sir William Cornwallis Harris.— We 
grieve to announce the death of this distinguished 
officer. He was the author of “ Wild Sports in 
Southern Africa,” and the “ Highlands of Ethiopia,” 
(reviewed in the Literary Gazette.) Sir William 
was a man of much energy of character; setting 
aside the too dashing style in which his works 
were written, they were of much interest to the 
naturalist and geographer. He died at Poona on the 
9th October. 

W.J. Achilles Abington, Esq.—This gentleman, 
an M.A. and barrister, the only son of the late W. 
Abington, of the India House, died at Richmond, 
after Jong suffering from illness, on Tuesday, the 21st 
ultimo. Though not doomed to cross any parental 
soul, the law had nothing to engross him, and he 
gave it up, to indulge his passion for the stage. Pri- 
vate theatricals and applause offered nothing to con- 
tent his ambition, and he embarked with heart and soul, 
not only in the public profession, but in the renting 
and management of theatres. He has been often 
mentioned in our pages. With, we presume, as much 
success as an amateur, educated and gentlemanly 
performer, and speculator, could have any right to 
expect, he was successively the lessee of the South- 
ampton, Norwich, and Queen’s (London) theatres ; 
and some time ago agreed for that of Richmond, 
which he never opened, and near to which he resided 
till his curtain-pall fell. Mr. Abington was only 
forty-one years of age; and among his provincial 
performances, his personation of Shakspere, for which 
his head and features remarkably fitted him, was one 
of the curiosities and felicities of the drama. In pri- 
vate and friendly society he was all that a gentleman 
is expected to be. 

Monsignor Palma, the secretary of the Pope, 
recently assassinated at Rome, was one of the most 
learned and accomplished men of our age. His 
scientific knowledge was great, and his literature still 
more eminent. His publications on sacred subjects 
were the admiration of Italy; and twenty years secre- 
taryship to the Propaganda had made him most inti- 
mately conversant with the existing ecclesiastical 
condition and history throughout the world. 


* Especially the State Paper issued. 











THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—Mr. Jullien has a happy knack of 
turning the composition of the bands under his direc. 
tion to advantage, and has this week given us q 
capital illustration of his talent in this particular way, 
“ The British Army Quadrille,’” and “ God save the 
Queen,” as arranged for these concerts, required the 
co-operation of military bands to give them the mas. 
sive and sonorous effects which have made them sg 
popular; now Mr. Jullien, having got all these warlike 
instruments to deal with, has this week favoured us 
with anew polka, “The Drum.” It was played for the 
first time on Monday, and met with great success and 
applause, as it deserved, for it is a clever musical 
elaboration, rather noisy in the “ drum,” but very 
pretty in the “ polka” department. 

Haymarket.—Colemati’s Jealous Wife was per- 
formed at this theatre on Monday evening, the parts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Oakley being represented by Mr, 
and Mrs. Kean. The character of the husband has 
always been a favourite one for tragedians to try 
their comic power in; and, from the force of con. 
trast, is not a difficult one in which to produce 
considerable effect upon an audience; but it is, after 
all, of secondary importance to that of Mrs. Oakley, 
which was, on this occasion, rendered more than 
usually effective by the air of womanliness which 
Mrs. Kean contrived to preserve through all the 
vicissitudes of the tormenting passion that forms 
the groundwork of the plot. The Jealous Wife is 
an effective comedy of the old school. If such a 
piece were produced in the present day, the broad 
cotnic characters would probably be left out, and with 
good reason; for they are not only of a world that 
has completely passed away, but of a stage world 
that had never its prototypes in real life. The house 
was well filled. 

Lyceum.—The after-piece brought out on Monday, 
An Appeal to the Public, is one of those trifles, 
pleasant, if not strictly legitimate, in which the au- 
dience are openly made part and parcel of the per- 
formance. Mr. Charles Mathews rushes up a gateway 
out of a tremendous shower, rattles on in soliloquy 
till he recollects the presence of the public, takes 
them into his confidence, and rapidly becomes in- 
volved in a series of whimsical and provoking adven- 
tures with a young lady, occasionally, as the farce goes 
on, reporting progress to his friends in front. With 
what ease and vivacity this is done by that gentle- 
man, the frequenters of the Lyceum will readily 
imagine ; in the end, however, he is left in the lurch, 
and an Appeal to the Public is the result. The 
piece, which is by Mr. Oxenford, was completely 
successful. 

Sadler’s Wells.—Since our last notice of this very 
popular theatre, many revivals of the standard pieces 
of former seasons have been played, but, not calling 
for especial criticism, we have passed them over. On 
Monday last, Mr. Browning's play of A Blot in the 
*Scutcheon was produced for the first time at this 
house, and met with tolerable success; it was well 
acted, and carefully put upon the stage, the principal 
parts being sustained by Messrs. Phelps and Dickin- 
son, and Misses Cooper and Huddart. On the same 
evening a new farce was brought out. It is called 
The London Lady, is full of fun and bustle, and was 
very well received. 


Mr. Notter, so long and so favourably known to 
the theatrical world as the civil and obliging box 
book-keeper at Covent Garden, and afterwards at 
Drury Lane, during Mr. Macready’s two years’ lessee- 
ship there, having been, with a large family dependent 
upon him for subsistence, thrown out of employment 
by the melancholy condition of the drama in London, 
a number of his personal and respectable friends have 
opened a subscription to rescue him and his from 
difficulty and distress, and the prospect of “perfect 
ruin.” We earnestly hope this call will meet the 
public response it deserves, and Mr. Notter have the 
benefit of a fund sufficient to establish him in business 
for a. livelihood. The Queen Dowager has sub- 
scribed 57. 
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London Wednesday Ooncerts.—The second con- 
eert was much more fully attended than the first, in 
fact the great room at Exeter Hall was completely 
crowded. The programme was of the same varied 
and generally attractive character, arranged with, per- 
haps, a greater submission to the popular taste. The 
features of the evening were a selection from Fra 
Diavolo, Thalberg’s selection from the Huguenots, 
most brilliantly played and followed as an encore, by 
aselection from Masaniello, and Beethoven's Can- 
tata, “ Adelaide,” exquisitely sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Whom we never heard in better voice. Miss 
Dolby’s fine contralto was heard to effect in her songs 
by Mendelsshon and some Scotch melodies. The 
result must on the whole have been extremely grati- 
fying to the conductors ; there certainly does not 
promise a cheaper and better series of amusements 
for the winter than these concerts. 

Mr. Macready in New York—The New York 
journals contain continued notices of the powerful 
effects of Mr. Macready’s performances in that city ; 
where he has admirably sustained the arduous charac- 
ters of Macbeth, Othello, Lear, Hamlet, Brutus, and 
Iago. His last part was Shylock, for his benefit, and 
he proceeds to Boston, sure on his return, as the 
Yorkists say, of even larger audiences that have yet 
appreciated his high and just conceptions of the 
dramatic art. They speak of his giving dramatic 
readings, after he has satisfied the Bostonians. 

The Westminster Play of this year is to be 
Terence’s Phormio: the first rehearsal on Monday 
week. 

Jenny Lind, not content with lending her all- 
attractive genius to the charities of Manchester (after 
the London Consumption Hospital), has agreed to 
sing in aid of the fand for a monument to Men- 
delsshon, at Exeter Hall, about the middle of January. 

The Haunted Man, and the Ghost’s Bargain, Mr. 
Dickens’ new Christmas tale, is to be brought out at 
the Adelphi Theatre in a dramatic form, adapted for 
the stage by Mr. Mark Lemon, on the same day that 
it is issued by the publishers to the reading world. 

Shakspere Nil.—Apparently a crazy individual has 
sent usa prospectus of some lectures to prove that 
Shakspere never existed, and that Ben Jonson was a 
phantom. Monks and Jesuits were, according to him, 
the composers and actors of Shakspere’s plays. We 
fear that another sort of asylam, not a cloister, awaits 
his literary speculations. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SBA SERPENT. 


Benewors and Dragon old, 
All in song or story told, 
Vast or strange, 


Are as minnows unto me, 
Floating roods upon the sea, 
In my range: 
I am swifter, stronger, than 
Lion or cron he dhe . 
Storm may shake the shuddering sky, 
Lightnings glare ; 
Monarch of the main am I, 
And my title to deny 
Who will dare? 
Towers and palaces of kings 
Are the dens of vilest things 
shook down ; a 
eets and armies lie decayed, 
Broken toys for children made! 
Sword and crown, 
Mightiest spoils that earthly be, 
Are the meanest ‘neath the sea ; 
Baubles, time but tosses by, 
Stripp’d and bare : 
— ‘nid ruin’d worlds I lie, 
nd my kin; to deny 
Who will Sore? 


Prone within the primal deep, 
Where tten ages sleep, 


Is my ; 
Monsters of the ocean slime, 
Gorgons of the unknown time, 
t Guard me ~~ ae 

rat century 

And the billows shout : and foam, 
As a. — ~ all awry 


won rh of the ag 
my 
‘Who will dare? 
CHARLES SWAIN. 








THE FATE OF THE SEA SERPENT SEALED. 
A SEA SONG. 
Captain M‘Quhae, 


Crossing the say, 
Met 4 huge monster that block’d up his way, 
And settled at éncé in his mind ‘twas the very tar- 
nation great Sea Snake they know in America. (?) 

_ captain looked grim, 

As past it did swim. 

With its noddle cocked stiff a up and staring at him, 
And as the great brute made his way through the water, his 
Di ms were noted by young Mr. Sar-toris. 


Before it did pass, 

They fetched up 4 glass, 
And carefully spied it to see what it was; 
Then noting its wriggle and marking how well it went, 
Judged it a Serpent and not 4 sea-elephant ! 


It hadn’t a fin, 
But stuck on the skin, 
At the back of its neck on a line with its chin, 
Grew a great bunch of sea-weed, or mane of a pony, or 
Something like either, but stiffer and bonier ! 


- feet ional 

wially 

It held its course straight = for right or for wrong, 
And many a brave tar on board of the Deedalus, 

Thought to if he comes here he'll settle us. 


The Lords in Whitehall, 

Were met one and all, 
‘When a letter arrived that their souls did 
How one of their captains (now wasn’t it bold of him ?) 
Sketched the Sea Serpent, but couldn’t get hold of him! 


Its size and its hues, 

All who might chuse, 
May learn if they read the Illustrious News, 
How the captain and crew, and his officers, all of ’em, 
Swore ‘twas.a Snake—though the wise men made small of 

‘em. 

For Owen came down, 

Slap on its crown, 
And put an extinguisher on its renown, 
Determined the beast’s proper nature to ferrét, he 
Dissected its picture with awful severity. 


That it wasn’t a whale— 
And hadn’t a tail— 
But stirred up an eddy, he said he’d go bail, 
And as to the mane—why, that might just stop it on— 
*T was only the story we read in Pontepiddo 
Nor was it a shark, 
But bore every mark 
Of a mighty big sea-lion out on a lark— 
A Phoca out cruising for stray cephalopoda, 
And taking a sight at the ship ere he’d pop at her! 
MORAL. 
The wonder’s revealed, 
The led, 
And the fate of the Sea Serpent finally 


So our nautical friends would do well to look ‘team sheadion, 
Next time they stir up the P. proboscidea! BB 





VARIETIES. 

Fine Arts.—The disturbed condition of Europe 
seems to be driving a number of artists and their 
works, as well as other collections of pictures, &¢., 
to the shores of America. We see that Paul Dela- 
roche’s “‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps” has arrived at 
New York, where the painter is expected; and a 
gallery of German productions is also mentioned as 
a recent importation. 

Elia’s Books—The New York Literary World, 
which has changed some ofits supporters, contains a 
rather rambling account of a sale of books which 
belonged to Charles Lamb, and were sold by auction 
there on a Saturday evening. After all, the 18 lots 
brought only 122 dollars; but the writer mentions 
another portion of this collection, which came to 
America after the death of Miss Lamb, enriched 
with many notes by Coleridge. These volumes are 
in the library of a gentleman of New York. 

Washington Aliston—Some years after Allsto, 
had acquired a considerable reputation as a painter 
a friend showed him a miniature, and begged he would 
give his sincere opinion upon its merits, as the young 
man who drew it had some thoughts of becoming a 
painter by profession. Alliston, after much pressing, 
and declining to give an opinion, candidly told the 
gentleman he feared the lad would never do anything 
as a painter; and advised his following some more 
congenial pursuit. His friend then convinced him 
that the work had been doue by Allston himself, for 
this very gentleman, when Allston was very young !— 
Life of Collins. 








British, Musewm.—A splendid Mosaic from the 
ruins of Carthage, and the site supposed to be that 
of the Temple of Neptune, representing the head of 
a Sea God, with a flowing beard, and feet of the sea- 
horse, has been put together and placed in the British 
Museum, under the skilful superintendence of Sir 
R. Westmacott. 

A Nu Nuz-paper lias been announced on the 
phonetic plan of spelling according to sound, which 
is to be the menz ov a revwlusun in ritinand printin, 
and de swi menz ov macin de educasun ov dé puir in 
dis cuntri posib'l. De Fwnetic Nuz, it is said by 
some of its “wun hundred and fifti tuzend” sup- 
porters, will print the sounds emitted by all animals, 
by engines, machines, steamboilers, and locomotive 
whistles, (as Aristophanes did his frogs,) precisely 
as they are uttered by birds, beasts, and insects, or 
emitted from wheels in motion, great manufactories, 
and other awful combinations of nvise. 

Female Vagrants—Mr. Charles Pearson is follow- 
ing up his benevolent and reformatory plans with a 
proposal to build a receptacle for the imprisonment 
of Vagrants and other Female Prisoners, which will 
come immediately under the consideration of the 
Gaol Committee of the Court of Aldermen. He 
estimates the number to be provided for at 300, and 
the cost of the building, which may be finished in 
three months, at £9500, or, reckoning interest at 
5 per cent., 32 shillings per annum each, for lodging 
these unfortunate creatures, for the most part idle, 
profligate, reckless women and girls, vagrants, 
tramps, and paupers, many of whom actually break 
windows, riot in workh , and ly destroy 
property, that they may get into gaol and share the 
comforts which our prisons afford. The object of 
the proposed plan is to repress this system by two 
modes: 1. Punishment by means of privation of 
liberty and the enforcement of silence, with low diet 
and hard work; 2. Correction, by stimulating habits 
of industry, and by awakening and strengthening in 
the prisoners their powers of self-control. The 
system of discipline proposed aims at establishing 
habits of manual occupation, combined with moral 
and religious instruction—to call these habits into 
action, by raising from time to time the rate of diet 
from the lowest the law allows to the standard of 
a well-regulated workhouse, and by abridging the 
duration of imprisonment according to the amount of 
continuous labour and good conduct of each class of 
prisoners, classifi ding to the age, strength, 
and capacity of each individual. 

The Female Class of the Government School of 
Design, so ably presided over by Mr. M’Ian, has 
been removed from Somerset House, “ over the way,” 
to the upper stories of the house so long known as a 
first-rate soap and perfumery shop. 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Ms. Munady’s list of new publications is one of the most 
tasteful things of the kind that we gone saw, adorned as it is 
with some of the neatest rie tchings. Samples of 
— Ninéveh, of Sir "Wilkinson's Dalmatia, of 
= nano " ies of Etruria, oe ¢ — which _ 
reac! us,) 0 at’s History ‘ottery and Porcei 
(let our Art Ba look therets, ) of Curzon’s 
Levant, of Jesse’s Country Scenes, of Sir James Ross’s An- 
tarctic Voyage, &c. &c. &&., render this brochure worthy of 
the amateur’s portfolio. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s Atlas to History of Europe, crown 4to, £2 128. 64., 
demy 4to, #3 13s. 6d. 

Babes in the Wood, illustrated, folio, 21s., coloured, £2 2s 

— meen Library—Von Menzel’s Germany, vol. 2, 


Book of Beauty, 1849, 8vo, 21s: 

Burns’ (J.) None but Jesus, 18mo, cloth, Is. 

Christmas Gift, square cloth, 

Closing Scene, by the Rev. Erskine Neale, second edition, 
12mo, cloth, 6s. 

om oo (W., Esq.) Memoirs, by his son, 2 vols. post 8¥o, 
clot! 

- ming’ ~ ‘@r.) Lectures for the Times, post 8v6, cloth, 

s. 6d. 


———_——— Psalms for the Day, 32mo, cloth, 2s. 64. 

Curio Celio’s Letters and Discourses, translated from I 

Days CE, MD Practical Treatise of Diseases of Ad 
ay’s le 
anced Lif, #yo, 10s. 64. 
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eran ah rege 1, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 6: 


hip lpligiabal rm Hal, 8y0, 


Bight Weeks in So 12mo, 

Emigrant’s Hand-book to the Ure Stat pei 

Evans’ (D. M.) Commeréial (Crisis, ner rot ian” 

Ferguson’s (Robt.) Pipe of Repose, & R astern 
Travel, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Gale’s (C. J.) Treatise on the Lawof Easements, second 
edition, 8vo, 16s. 

Gore’s (Mrs.) Diamond and Pearl, a novel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
£1 Ils. 6d. 

Hare’s (J. C.) Duty of the Church in Times of Trial, 8vo, 

5: 


5s. 

Hemans’ (Mrs.) Works, | vol. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Life and Remains, by the Rev. R. D. 
Barham, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Humphreys (H. N.) on Missal Painting, square 12mo, 


boards, 21s. 

James (G. P. R.) The + ipeea ; or, Best Intentions, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

John Bull and his Wonderful Lamb, 4to, cloth, 8s., coloured, 


10s. 

Keepsake, 1849, 8vo, 21s. 

Ladies’ Work Table Book, fifth edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (T. B.) History of E from the Accession 
of James II., vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, cloth, €1 12s. 

Marryat’s Little Savage, vol. 1, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Martin’s (R. M.) Hudson’s Bay, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Michell’s Ruins of Many Part III., being the com- 
pletion, Is. sewed. 

Miller’s Philosophy of History, vol. 1, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Noad’s (H. M.) Chemical Analysis, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Pepy’s Life, vol. 4, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

— vss 's (Rev. E. B.) Catechism for Young Persons, 18mo, 
clot! 

Secret History of the French Revolution, 1848, by Citizen 
Caussidiere, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 27s. 

Sherwood’s (Mrs.) De Clifford, 12mo, new edition, cloth, 


6s. 6d. 

Short’s (Rev. W.) Family Reading, 8vo, cloth, 10s. sg 

Smart’s (B. H.) Manual of Rhetoric, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Smith’s Leading Cases, ~ aaeny and Willis, 2 vols. royal 
8yo, third edition, £2 12s 

—— Manual of Equity oa Jurisprudence, second edi- 
tion, 1 


2mo, boards, 8s. 

Smyth’s (Major G. C.) History of the Reigning Family of 
Lahore, 12s. 

Starke’s Natural History, 2 vols. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

Strachey on Shakspeare’s Hamlet, 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Sturt'’s (Capt. Chas.) Narrative of an Expedition to Central 
Australia, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 36s. 

———— Map to Australia, by Arrowsmith, 8vo, 7s. 

Todd's (H., DD.) Search after r Infallibiity, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Tyndale’s (W. W.) Travels in Sardinia, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, £1 11s. 64. 

Webb's (A. 2. or Indica; or Anatomy of Indian 


Diseases, 8 
Williams’ tA. Cen) ) Facts for Philosophers, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or ro should 
indicate when the sun is on ri meri 


1848. hom, & h. m 8 
Dec. 2 11 49 47:4] Dec. _ . 11.51 26°0 
tae 2 7 - —5152°0 

* f 2 — 52 18°4 


4 
5 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gaxette. 
Dear Stzn,—The editor of the Comic Almanack having 


hasten to inform you that the article in the Comic Almanack, 
noticed in your last — Gazette, is not illustrated by 
yours, dear sir, very GEoRGcE CRUIKSHANE. 
The monstrous confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri 
= be duly noticed next Saturday. 
We thank our unknown friend at Norwich for his cutting 
; and we take it, as we are sure 


had not the slightest idea of the circumstance, and only 
formed our opinion on internal evidence. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 
the Grand Anoual BAL —- will take place on 
MONDAY, December 1 and assure the Nobility, Gentry, 
and his Fotsene } in general, that the ent will be one of 


es Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 64. 
SPECTATORS. 


3s. 
Lower U Gallery oe Ite 
vate tk from 3 de upwards. 





eTHET LITBRARY GAZETTE, AND 








THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN” AND “THE BRITISH 
ARMY” QUADRILLE EVERY NIGHT. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce 
« that the Theatre being Let at Christmas to the Cinqua 
Nationat pe Pants, the present is most rositivety tus Last 
Werk sur Onz of bis Concerts. Having obtained the kind permis- 
sion for the attendance, until further orders, of the Four Military 
Bands, they will continue to take part in the Grand Performance of 
**God save the Queen” and the “Army” Quadrille every evening 
until further notice. 
HERR KENIG'S BENEFIT. 
On Monday, December 4th, the Concert will be for the Brnzrit of 
Hesa_ Kents. For fall particulars see the Bills of the Day. 
BAL MASQUE. 
M. JULLIEN’S Annual Grand BAL MASQUE will take place on 
MONDAY, D ber 18th, and i the Season. 








ALHALLA SALLE de VALENTINO, 
LEICESTER SQUARE.—This magnificent SALOON, de. 
signated by the press as the ne plus ultra of elegance, is OPEN 
every Evening, with Herr Redl’s celebrated Band of 50 performers. 
The lighting, ventilation, and the whole of the decorations and 
appointments are the theme of admiration from Ln crowds that 
nightly honour the establishment with their The 
respectfully invites all lovers of Dancing tc to this de delightful Temple. 
The floor p that yet so seldom attained 
in rooms of this description. Five masters of the ceremonies in full 
costume regulate the dancing. Refreshments supplied by Mr. Wolf, 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Doors open at a quarter past 8, 
Dancing to commence at half-past 8, and to path at balf-past 11. 
Admission 1s. 


OYAI, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
A Lzcruas on AcaicutturaL Drarnine on Farpar, the 
8th inst, -» at Half-past Three o’clock, by W. Bullock Webster, Esq. 
Lectures on AGRICULTURAL CuemistRy, by Dr. Ryan, at Half- 
Three daily, and on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
at Nine o’clock. A ure on Voxtaic Exvecraiciry and the 
pnt Licat on the oe of Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day, at Nine o'clock, by Dr. Sachhoffner. Also on Preumatics 
y.at Two o Yelock. The Stieneheabe at One o’clock daily. The 
Dissotvine Views, with Historical Descriptions. The Cuaoma- 
vnors. The Poantasmacoaria, by Curipsz,at Eight o'clock. Diver 
and Divine-Bzty. Wonrxine Mopzts explained. 


Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 








WESTERN 


> ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
SOCIETY, 
3, PARLIAMENT foaming LONDON. 


Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, my Co., Charing Cross. 

In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Socieiy 
possesses several features which present peculiar and important 
advantages to the public. 

Attention is specially invite! to the rates of Annuity granted to 
Ono Lives, for waich ample security is provided by the capital 
of the Society. 

Examris.—£100 cash paid down, purchases— 
An Annuity of <= 4 “0 to a Male Life aged 60 
3 1 — 65 ( Payable as long 
a M4 16 3 _ Md as he is alive; 
_ 18 11 10 : _- 
The Annuities are payable HALF-xEARLY ; and | the first half-year's 
Annuity _—_ six months after the purchase-money i is received. All 
muses of the Annuity deed are defrayed by the pastes, 
nformation, free of expense, can ws ein, fro: 
SCRATCHLEY, Actuary. 


HE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 

FOR ORDINARY AND “DECLINED” LIVES, 
Incorporated pursuant te Stat.7 & 8 Vic. a 110. 
OFFICES—37, OLD JEWRY, LONDON 

TRUSTESBS. 
Matthew Marshall, “hea of England. 
oon hen an, Sen., Lombard Street. 
liam Smee, Esq., Bank « of Englaud. 
THE GRESHAM will be found a peculiarly eligible Office for 
every of Life A oth on account of the extensive 
van of business undertal and the ges oilered to the 











Tn addition to all the ordinary branches pf Life Assurance, in. 
cluding the granting and of » Endow. 

ments, §c., this Society undertakes, at a small but fixed extra rate of 
Premium, the Assuvasncez or Lives wuicn although not diseased, nor 
having a strong ~—t hereto, have nevertheless been DECLINED m 
oTuer Orrices; and in order that such extra rate may not in all 
cases be permanent, a reduction will be made should the health of 
the Assured improve. 

This branch of the Society's business has ee founded upon the 
experience of many of the best inf d and m Actn- 
as ot — Offices. 

of Policies upon the participating scale are entitled to four. 
fifths of the profits. 

For tables of rates and other i 
invited to the prospectuses, which may be had on sion is pari 

An allowed to ns through whom Policies 








fi * lel: 








MITHFIELD CLUB (1848) CATTLE 
SHOW.—The Annual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, Seeds, Roots, 
—— &c., 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of December. Bazaar, 

Krne Srreer, Portman Savane. 

The arrangements are marked by the usual attention to the general 
comfort of Visitors, yo! isan Ladies to view this National 
— with perfect fa 

Open from Daylight till ‘Nine, o’clock in the Evening. Admittance, 
One Shilling. 





Just a _ > price 2s. 6d. 
inted on fine paper, lar, octaro, containing twelve pages, 
E AMATEUR "MUSIC. BOOK of 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS for the PIANO-FORTE, de- 
signed to afford a medium for the Anonymous Publication of Musical 
Compositions, Vocal and Instrumen:al, among those desirous of cul- 
tivating the science of harmony without any professional display. The 
facilities which the present undertaking offers is open to all Amateurs. 
The names of the contributors will pro be — but each piece 
of music will bear the initials of the 
Contributors _— entitled to _ free on free copes of of their composition. 


__ 


to the 





are effected. ie several localities vacancies exist for agents, and 
active — persons are requested to apply for the office. 
N.B.—As the Declined Lives inch is manifestly not inimical to 
the Offices by which the Lives have been declined, Agents to such 
Offices may, in respect of such branch of business, Be also appointed 


Agents to this Society. 
THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary, 
B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
Capital—ONE so LION. 

This Institution is d by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as “to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent to — holders, and to present 
ie ilities an are usually offered to the 

ublie. 

The ample Subscribed Capital, together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums on upwards 
of 7000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer — advantages rs: policy ders, as will be seen by 




















Ban = a addressed ‘to Shepherd and Jones, 40, PWarwick Lane 
Newgate Street. 


OYAL LOCHNAGAR WHISKEY.— 
Messrs. BEGG | and eo gem by special appointment, Dis- 
tillers to the al Hi ” gaepeiete of the L “ 
Distillery, beg to announce that Mesa WHITING and ROBERTS, 
Chureh $ Street, Millbank, Westminster, are the sole consignees for 
the SALE of the ROYAL LOCHNAGAR bg gg in England. 
This Whiskey, which has been honoured with the Royal approval, 
is of extreme purity, exquisite flavour and bouquet. 
WH and ROBERTS, sole Consignees, Church Street, 
Millbank, Westminster. 


E:: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 

H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having cape increased his stock 
of WA ATCHES and CLOCKS to meet t archases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully re: hate from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. ‘ies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; 











to the varied and extensive tables 
which have hone computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
14, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806. 

Invested Capital, upwards of THREE MILLIONS. 

Realised Profits for the Seven Years ending 20th 

August, 1847, £624,261 15s. 94d., out of which 
£603,288 15s, 2d. has been divided. 

The following are examples of the Additions made to Policies 


which have become Claims subsequent to the 20th August, 1947, and 
ntitled to the septennial Bonus of that date :— 











Booher of Sum 


olicy. Assured. Total Amount paid. 


Amount of Bonus. 





's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 B85 substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
— Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
on the hands, and on the most de- 
lieate skin; or in the nursery, forinfants. The “ Pernonine Suavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the ordinary alkaline 7 are 
= c I » named 

ee } 


* 














A more 
“ Disvensany Soar,” is p 
of standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has Soe employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an = specific for, and a ae protection against, 
lesome complaint known as rin; 
Soap, being at a ice, is available for 
used with tt success in purifying linen after 
infections 7 diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases 
typhus and other contagions, cine a beneficial antidote. 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Stazet, Recznt’s Quapnant. 











#2 sd. i 
500 641 1141 1 8 
637 1225 2225 0 0 
1667 gens 6675 0 0 
1396 2919 1 5419 11 4 


1854 | 2000 2107 0 0 47 0 








Proposals ra daily at the Office, and “through Solicitors tors avd 
Agents, to whom the usual Commission is allowed. 
By order of the Directors, 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, Water Street, Liverpool; 3, Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
and * Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London :— 
eMpint £1 ,50v,000;- Surplus, 160,000. 
ABILITY of the hater unlimited, 
Het nsurances effected at Home and Abroad. 
Life Insurance, with or withess Bonuses. 
Full Prospectuses ube had on pepreetion. 
SWINTON BOULT, 





Secretary to the Company. 
BENJ. HENDERSON, 
Resident Secretary in London, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


HE late LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P. 
The only Picture for which his Lordship sat. —PAUL and 
DOMINIC COLNAGHI and CO,, Ancient and Modern Print Ware- 
house, 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, ‘publishers to her Majesty, beg to 
state that they have now on view an unfinished impression of the 
Plate Engraving, by Mr. Samuzt Rerwoxps, from Mr. Lane’s por- 
trait of Lord a Bentinck in the Town-hall at Lynn, being the 
only picture for which his Lordship sat. 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE, G.C.B., and 
STAFF, on the Field of Ferozeshah.—PAUL and DOMINIC COL- 
NAGHI and CO., Ancient and Modern Print Warehouse, 13 and 14, 
Pall Mall East, publishers to her Majesty, beg to state that they have 
placed the Picture of the above Nob! nm, just painted by Prancrs 
Gaunt, A.R.A., in the hands of Samuet Rerwoxps, Esq.,the eminent 
messotinto ot engraver. The engraving will appear in the course of the 
ensuing Size of the plate 34 by 28 inches. Artist’s proofs, 
£10 108.; ‘pee before letters, £7 7s.; proofs, £5 5s.; prints, £3 3s. 


BREVET MAJOR HERBERT B. ED- 
WARDES, C.B.—A Portrait of the above Officer, whose gallant 

loits at Moultan have made his name so famous, drawn on stone 
by BpwaRp Bensen, mee. Som a drawing made in India. Proofs, 
100, 6d.; prints, 7s. 6d 


NAPOLEON at FONTAINEBLEAU le 31 
mae 1814.—PAUL and DOMINIC es and CO., Ancient 

nd Modern Print Warehouse, 13 and 14, l Mall East, publishers 
pte beg to state that they ey teat received from Mr. 
Faaxco1s, of Paris, an unfinished im) m of the plate which that 
eminent artist wpe pe from t picture of Pavt Devanocag, 
which created so much d by Messrs. Cox- 
yacut last year. — plate will be published early in the ensuing 
year. Prints, 2&1 8. 6d.; India prints, £2 os | eee 3 and 4 
guineas; Artists’ hes (limited in number), £8 


Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., 13 and 14, +e Mall East. 








THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


HE CHANDOS jPORTRAIT of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, the property of the Earl of ELLESMERE. 

Ths nuble owner of this Portrait, the President of the Shakespeare 
Society, having most liberally oS permission that it shall be 
engraved for the they 

That the ee will be engraved by Samvuz. Coustns, Esq., 
ABBA, and will on the imputed 
Portraits of oars re, 

it members, who shall have paid their Annual Subscrip- 
tions 1849, and arrears, by the 3lst of January next, will be 
- to a copy of the Engraving and letter-press. 
wo poner not now members, who are desirous of becoming 80, 
Scorer he this work, may entitle themselves to it, and to the 
by ing the subscriptions of the 
po year, ety of the year Pisd9. being £1 for each of the two 


years. 
Those who may wish to have Artist’s Proofs (limited to Twenty- 
and signed by the engraver), whether present 











SALES BY AUCTION. 


CHOICE BOOKS, TWENTY CAPITAL PAINTINGS, OLD CHINA, 
COINS, MEDALS, TOKENS, ETC. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL M4 AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on THURSDAY, and fi 
day, at one o'clock most punctually, a * Collection of Choice Books, 
in fine condition, consisting of rare Theological Works, Fathers of the 
Church, scarce Tracts, Reprints of rare Works, fia he aay be 
quities, Books of Prints, History, Clessics, Facetie, &c. 
viewed two days before the 
Catalogues will be sent on application, 








ee ae PLATES, WOODCUTS, ef STOCK OF 
AYLEY’S HISTORY OF SURE 

R. HODGSON will SELL og ‘AUCTION 
LVI at his Great Room, 192, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY, 
December 13th, at One o'clock precisely, (by order of the Exeeutors 
of the late Mr. Robert Best Ede,) the Copyright, Steel Plates, Wood- 
cuts, and Entire Stock of Brayley’s TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
of the COUNTY of SURREY, in 5 Vols. Royal 8vo, Demy 4to, and 
Royal 4to; consisting of One Hundred and Twenty-eight beautiful 
Engravings on Steel, Three Hundred Woodcuts, and about Seven 
Hundred Copies of "the Work, and Fifteen Thousand Plates; Six 
Hundred and Eighty-four Pounds’ weight of Type, in Brevier fand 
Small Pica (cast expressly for the Work), &c. 

The work may be seen and printed particulars had. 








RCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 


SOCIETY.—The Committee having made a selection of works 
for publication, the list can be obtained of the Honorary Treasurer, 
Mr. Thomas L. Donaldson, Bolton Gardens, Russell Square; or of 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 10, Caroline Street, 

uare. 
Members are requested to take notice, that, in order to myer 54 
the number of copies to be printed, the subscription books wil! 
closed on Ist of January next. 


on MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 
the duplicates (in every department of literature) of 
ANDREWS CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 167, New Bond Street. 
The Catalogue is now ready for delivery gratis. It is printed ona 
large sheet of paper, and sent postage free. These books are with- 
drawn from the rye to. make room for the new in 
=_— are supplied in to the 0 this 
ibrary. 
Terms of subscription, &e., to be had on application, or forwarded 
to any part of the count 
N.B. Persous desirous of establishing Book Clubs or Circulating 
Libraries will find the above worthy their attention. 
eS ed Library, 167, New Bond Street, adjoining the Clarendon 
otel, 














or new members, will be required to y £3 in addition. Those who 
wish to have proofs on India Paper ( henited to Fifty, numbered and 
by the director), will be required to pay €2 in addition. 

jonew names can received after the 31st of January next, by 
which day the present are also d to pay their sub- 
scriptions ; the lists will then be closed, and, the number of im- 
pressions necessary having been thus ascertained, no more copies will 
on any account be worked off, and the plate will be destroyed by the 


The Agent for the Society is Mr. RODD, of No. 9, Newport Street, 
mare, who is aut to receive Subscriptions, and to 

whom it will be necessary, at the same time, to signify whether 
Artist’s reg, Proofs on India Paper, or only Engravings, are 


J. PAYNE COLLIER, Director. 
F, G. TOMLINS, Secretary. 


HE ALDERNEY BULL, COW, & CALF, 
with other CATTLE, size of a painted by JAMES WARD, 
and exhibited for some t America, will be opened to 
the "Public at the Cattle Show, on y next, the 6th inst., 
brilligntly ilmmisated from Ten in the om until Nine at Night. 
Admittance, Sixpence. 
“The master- Lp of the —_ — undertaken at the urgent 
nepeiion of the late Presi Royal Academy, Benjamin 
ree ie _ gonanatision, with Ny renowned Bull, by Paul Potter, 
gue ; into the glory of British Art that those persons 
most competent to institute the — have declared that it far 
outrivals the work by the foreign artist, 
Entrance purnime the Cattle Show, in King mt Portman Square; 
ater the Show, Bazaar entrance, 58, Baker Street. 


FRISH AMELIORATION | SOCIETY, 
Capital—2500,000, in £10 Sh: 
No Call beyond 1s. per share will be made mo a aret station shall 
have proved the undertaking successful. 
The Right Hon. Lord DE MAULEY, Chairman. 
Major-General DUNCAN — Chairman of Committee of 
orks. 





November, 1843. 











Por the i and of the 
pessantry in the manufacture of peat et — mo by a simple 
— process; the peat charcoal 80 prepared having on many 

trials been found to be a most 
sdmixture converting feculent matter into a dry, § inodorous, and | 
table manure of hi ay es ing properties, and fit for immedi te 
ue. Peat charcoal by the Society will be —* in md 
, and at a Sas which will allow of its ~— te — 
ing the perene matter of London and other large 
Bosal er having been granted to the Society, limit limiting liebi- 
Ik caabirectore will pfenwet to allot the shares on and after the 
Uth of Dee. nex JAMES BLAKE, Secretary. 
3, Waterloo F Place Pall Mall, and 6, King William Street, City. 


T° VISITORS: TO THE CONTINENT, 
and to ARTISTS: wip onty “2:5 and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and init to Ge Boe Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive od ed Asm, Baggage, &c., from all 
prs he the eatined t, for the Custom House, &c., 

and that they undertake the stmt of et tects to all parts of the 














HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX. 
will be published at Christmas.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
THURSDAY, the 21st, and BILLS by SATURDAY, the 23rd inst. 
London: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


B* 44s MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXCVIII., for December. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Mrs. Hemans.—II. On the Miseries of Ireland and their Re- 
medies.—III. The Caxtons. Part VIII.—IV. Republican First-fraits 
-Vv. Prophecies for the Present.—VI. Sigismund Fatello.—VII. The 
“Green Hand.” A “Short” Yarn.—VIII. Eastlake’s Literature of the 
Fine Arts.—IX. Index. 

William Blackwood and Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh; and 

37, Paternoster Row, London. 











Just Published with Portcaite, 
Almanach te Gotha, 
1849. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
Foreign Booksellers, 





This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
ALMANACK for 1849. Printed on a Large Sheet, with a fine 
Line Engraving, by E. Cuaxcts, of the Senate House and Gnear 
Maary’s Cuvacu, from a drawing by B. Rupes, containing, in addi- 
tion to the usual information, the Morning and Evening Lessons for 
every day in the year. 
Cambridge: J. Deighton. Sold in London by Longman and Co.’ 
Whittaker and Co., Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.,and Sutterby and Co 
Proofs of the E g@ without Al ks—French paper, 8s.° 
India ditto, 128. 








Now ready, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ERMONS for FAMILY READING. By 
the Rev. WILLIAM SHORT, A.M., Rector of St. George nd 
Martyr, Queen Square, Prebendary of Salisbury, and Chaplain to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


THE GREAT ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
Just published, infpost 8vo, price 9e. cloth, 
ANZIS LUMINARIES of PAINT ING. 
By the Rev.G. W.D. EVANS. Dedi a, by to 
Kobert Vernon, Esq. ., the Contributor to the Natien: Collection. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











AN APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
REY. T. 8. GRIMSHAWE’S COWPER. 

Now ready in one handsome volume, uniform with Byron, Southey, 
Crabbe, &c., Illustrated with Seven Engravings on Steel, by Great~ 
bach; the Portrait drawn from Life by Romney, 1792. Imperial 
8v0, cloth, price 15s.; or in morocco extra, 24s. 

CS (WILLIAM) Wonks, HIS 

LIFE and LETTERS. Now firet d by th 1 d 

tion of Cowper's Private Correspondence. Basted | by “he "er. T. 

GRIMSHAWE, A.M 

A few Copies of the Edition in 8 vols. left, price in cloth, 24s. 
London; William Tegg and Co., Cheapside. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 12e. 


EMOIRS of the LITERARY and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. Vol 8. Second 


John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 


Series. 





Now ready, in fep. 8vo, cloth, 8s., a Kad Work by the Author of 
“ Margaret Catch e,” “Zenon the Martyr,” “‘ Mary Ann Welling- 
ton,” dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord John 
Russel), M.P., ea," 

A VOICE from the MOUNT. By the Rev. 

RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A.R.D. 
London: Charles Wright, 3, Argyll Street. 





PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. 
Just published. 
OLAND CASHEL. By C#artes LEVER, 


No. 8. Price 1s. With Two Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


WORKS of Mr. CHARLES ° DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part 23. Price 7d. (BARNABY RUDGE. Part 2.) 


WORKS of Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 15. Price 7d. (PELHAM. Part 6, com- 
pleting this Tale.) 

The FLORIST. No. 12. Price ls., with Two 
Coloured Illustrations. 

The ART-JOURNAL. No. 126. 
With Taree Engravings on Steel. 


_ Aeron MAGAZINE, No. 83. Price 


* NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. No. 336. Price 3s. 6d. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 136, Strand. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
Decemaze 1, Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 

The Cholera: The College of Physicians—The Board of Health— 
Remedies — Accidental pecennng Seen on the Subject — 
Meconie Acid—Carbonated M Oil of 
—Cyanic, Syemastes a ‘Acide—The Preparation of Char. 


Price 2s, 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “NAOMI.” 
Just ready at all the Circulating Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ULAMERK:; A, Tale -of. the, Nestorians. 
London: R. Yorke, Clarke, and Co., Publish 
Street. 





55, G hy h 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAMPBELL. 
On Tuesday next will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo, 


IFE and LETTERS of THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL. Edited by Dr. Wm. BEATTIE, one of his Executors 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d., cloth, 
‘HEMICAL MANIPULATION and 
_ ANALYSIS, Qualitative and Quantitative: with a Concise 
on ormule, and Equivalent Propor- 
tions. By HENRY M. NOAD, Lecturer on Chemistry to St. George’s 
Hospital. 
age by the student.” 


“ Mr. Noad’s work will be i 
Robert Baldwin, Publisher, Paternoster Row. 





d with ad 





—Lancet. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 168., cloth boards, 
ELEBRATED TRIALS connected with the 
Aristocracy in the Relations of Private Life. By PETER 
BURKE, Eaq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: William Benning and Co., Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet 
Street. 





coal by Heated Steam—A New Base in 
of the Cheltenham Waters—Gutta Percha “Membrane—Poisoning by 
Arsenie—Poisoning by Strychnia—Reviews: Christison’s Dispen- 
satory—Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, fourth edition, &c. Price 1s. 
With an extra Half-Sheet. 

Pubiished by John Chure4ill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Seowent, nbu ingh ; ; and Fannit and ~ Sane 

whom ma had, bound in a YD jettered, p 

each, VOL an I. to VI. of PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL, Apy Volume can be had aun 








THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, post Svo, cloth, 16., and may be had at all 
the Libraries, 


OALS AND GUERDONS; 
OR, THE CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. 
By A VERY OLD LADY. 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand, 








Just published, Two Volumes, post octavo, with Portrait from 9 Painting by Linwext, and Two Vignettes, 
from Designs by the Artist, price 21s., cloth, 


MEMOIRS 


"r THE LIFE 


WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ., R.A. 


INCLUDING 


(Selections from his Yournals & Correspondence. 
NOTICES OF MANY OF HIS EMINENT CONTEMPORARIES, 


AND 
A DESCRIPTION OF HIS PRINCIPAL WORKS. 


BY HIS SON, 


W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK, 


Immediately, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 
A Romance of Pendle sforest. 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





BLACKWOOD’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
Uniformly printed in inom, price Three Shillings and 
pence. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG, 
THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON. 
REGINALD DALTON. 
ADAM BLAJIR—MATTHEW WALD, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 
THE FORESTERS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN. 
NIGHTS AT MESS, &c. 
THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAILOR IN DALKEITH. 
THE SUBALTERN. 
VALERIUS: A ROMAN STORY, 
PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES, 
45, George Street, Edinburgh, and 87, Paternoster Row, London. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR, ANDERSON’S prerone OF THE 
Is ree by, ron Hl rc th 
2 ce 14s., cat inom, 0 8 the 
Arch My the Seeond Volume of. 


HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND in the COLONIES and ger gig Rg 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE, ne e Rev, JAMES 8. M, ANDERSON, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ord! e Queen, Chapa to the Queen 
Deveger, Fi wel penta at of Bt. Georgs’s Chapel, Brighton, and 
of n’s Inn. 

Rivip; St. Paul’s Church; and Waterloo Place 

ome Polthorp, Brighton i 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The FIRST VOLUME. 14s. 
2. The CLOUD of WITNESSES: a Series of 
Rispousses on Hebrews, Chapters XI, and XII, In 2 vols., 10s, 6d. 


38. DISCOURSES on ELIJAH and JOHN the 
Baptist. TRMONS: 10s. 6d. 

4, SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
Second Edition. 9s. 6d. 

5. MEMOIR of THE CHISHOLM. 
Second Rdition. 5s. 6a. 








MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE POEMS of MRS. HEMANS, Complete 
in one vol, royal uniform with the Works of Scott, Byron, 
and Southey. ppd publ , price One Guinea. 
MEMOIRS AD 
irs At VENTURES a SIR 
Home Lard of the Sere Comal, aod joveruor of the Castle of 
of the tword to talatan where he eal P* OOM Aran ain 


vat eee ftom REVOLUTIONARY 
irst phases of the Revolution in 1848 
we Re OE syureo N, each Aamnee of ie the 
hts of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, a1 sod 
er Poems. YTOUN, Professor 
the University of Edinburgh, In one vol. rozal post Svo. 4 gana 


Diniteoms with * Bupton's Lite of Homer © 7" 4 


LETTERS of EMINENT PERSONS. Ad- 
to David Hume, Beq, {Tu a few days. 
HOW and THEN. y Samve, Wanrsen, 


Y.R.S, Apter of ten 
inne ia A new ot Sa ce 


late Ph 
and wit 
45, peer Street, Edinburgh, and 87, pales “teh can 





Beoks OF CONSOLATION. 


1, COMFORT for the AFFLICTED, Selected 
from various Authors. Edited by the Rev. C. E. ey SAY 
With a Preface by 8. Wizpueronce, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Fourth Edition. 5s. 


2. HYMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 
SUFFERING. In connex‘on with the Service for A.J Visitation of 
the SICK. Containing 224 Poems, by various Authors. Edited by 
the Rev. T. V. FOSBERY, B.A. 10s. 6d. 

3. CHRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the 
jAMES DD rae agg and Death. By the Rey, JOHN 

4. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS. In 
Illustration of the BURIAL seRy7C8. From various Authors. 
With an Inrpopuction by the Rev. R.C,Tazncu, M.A, 68, 6d. 

5. TWENTY-ONE PRAYERS, composed 
from the en for the SICK and aprneerse. With other Forms 

a few — on the Visitation of the Sick, a= 
Rev. A. Vicarof Bolton, Fifth Edition, 

6, The sICK “MANS GUIDE to ACTS of 
PATIENCE, PAITH, C » and REPENTANCE. From 
> ooo ee Hoe —_— ” Bdited by Archdeacon HALE. 


pe BP. HALL'S EPISTLES for the TIME 
TROUBLE, In large print. As. 
Seg ees Satis son 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
BIOGRAPHY OF COLLINS THE ARTIST. 


NZW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS, 





EPISODES of INSECT LIFE 


Hl (od idea Pree | orton sing. E 8vc, Po, Mlestration, 
eal a Ly D, ng. Elegantly ound in f 
——_ ri fancy 


The POETRY of SCIENCE; o, 


STUDIES of the PHYSICAL PHENOMENA of NATURE, 3, 
ROBERT HUNT, 8vo, 487 pp. = 


The NATURAL HISTORY of 
IRELAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq., Pres. Nat, Hist, 
and Phil. Soc. Belfast. (Vol. . 1. Bras, just ready, 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 


ANTS, selected from t ine. By Sir W, Jj, 
HOOKER, F.R.S. With an ~t- he Practical Instructions 
on their Culture. By J. C, Lrons, Esq. One Hundred coloured 
Plates, 105s. (Just ready, 


The DODO and ‘its KINDRED. By 


. E. STRICKLAND, Esq., M.A., F.G.8., and Dr. A | 
Ose ~s ome Eighteen teen Plates, and numerous Wood I\lustrs. 
tions. 21s. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNI. 


THOLOGY. By P. H. GOSSE. Royal 16mo, 20 Plates of Figures, 
7s. plain; 10s. 6d. coloured, [Just ready, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTO. 


MOLCGY, B; MARIA E, CATLOW. Royal 16mo, 16 Plates of 
7s. plain ; 1¢s. 6d, co! ety 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY, 


By AGNES CATLOW. Royal 16mo, 20 Plates of Figures. 7s. plain; 
ide. 6d. coloured. a 


SERIALS FOR DECEMBER. 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGA. 


ZINE. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.8., Director of the Roy 
Gardens, Kew. Third Series. No. 48. ‘Beven Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured, 


BRITISH SEA-WEEDS, 
Pr. HARVEY'S HISTORY of. (Phycologia Brhaasien.) Pat 
XXXVI. Six coloured Plates, 2s, 6d.; large paper, 5: 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA; or, 
FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of the SHELLS of MOLLUSCOUS 
ANIMALS, By LOVELL REEVE, F.L.8. Demy 4to, Part LXIX, 
Eight coloured Plates. 10s. 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. 


ay Issue for the Use of Geologists. Part IX, Six Plates. 


Mrs. HUSSEY’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


of saree MYCOLOGY, With handsome coloured Drawings. 
Part Royal 4to, 5s. 


The LONDON JOURNAL of 


ROTARY. Rdited by Sir W. J, HOOKER, F.R.8. Nos, 84 and 85. 
Two Plates, Price 2s, 6d, each, 


LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
King William Street, Strand, 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. Vol. 4I. 


ENZEL’S HISTORY of GERMANY, 
Vol. 2, To be completed in Three Volumes. 

The recent volames are: Menzel’s Germany, Vol. 1—Milton's Prose 
Works—Lamartine’s History of the Girondists—Ranke’s History of 
the ep go ome! On we hd a SR ote 's Life of the 
Duke of Marlborou; phy—Sheridan’s Dra- 
matic Wore and “schlene 8 Philesopin of Life and Language— 
Machiavelli’s Yierence—ian F bao story oi Sera a Coxe’s House 
of Austria—Oc! 's History of 

Prospectuses Tas Coe Laseane may be had of every 
Bookseller, 

Henry G, Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, 





Uniform with the Standard Library, Vol. 3, price 3s. 64. 


HE STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLO- 
PADIA of Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic 
ey e; forming a work of universal reference on subjects of 


ce, Commerce, Laws 
and Social Relations. 





‘olit Finan 
To be completed in Four ‘Monthly Volumes. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, in richly ornamented binding, price 21s. 
ie ath ot on MISSAL PAINTING and 


the a of bee gee age Illustrated by Thirteen 
8 es, copied from Ancient Missals and Illuminated 
Hanunerite ot of the various Age; 3 a Series of Outlines, for the use 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








ow ready, . . 
AMARTINE’S THREE eerte 
‘ ‘0 
4 eg A Bicsery and Vindica 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MR, MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


1, 
THOMAS SHAW, B.A. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. Post 8vo. . 


GEORGE DENNIS, Ese, 
THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 
RTRURIA. 14 Mapsand Plates, and 100 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 
a. 
LORD MAHON, 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Post 80, 68, " 
SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. 
DALMATIA and MONTENEGRO, 


8 Maps and Plates, and 37 Woodcuts. 3 vols, vo. 


5. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Ese. 


NOTES from BOOKS, in Four Essays. 
Post Svo. 
Mas, MERRIFIELD. 


ANCIENT PRACTICE of OIL- 


PAINTING, &e. With Notes, &c. 2 vols. 8yo. 


suemeoncen un aEnvence. 
THE DOCTRINE of the INCARNA- 
TION. 8vo. 12s, 
LORD agterbnes, 
LIVES of the LORD CHAN- 


CELLORS of ENGLAND, Ist Seances. New Edition. 3 vols, 
Svo, 428. 


During December and January. 


1. 
GEORGE BORROW, Ese. 
LIFE. By Author of “ Tae Breve in 
Sprain.” 3 vols. Post 8vo, ” 
Rey. H, H. MILMAN. 
HORACE; Classically Illustrated 


from the Antique. WithaLirs. Crown 8vo. 


3. 
H, LAYARD, Esq. 
NINEVEH and its REMAINS, 


18 Maps and Plates, and 90 Woodeuts. 2 vols, Sve. 


4. 
THE MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, 


Ilastrated from Mr. LAYARD’S Drawings, 100 Plates. Folio, 
5. 
CHARLES 8ST. JOHN, Ese. 
A TOUR in SUTHERLANDSHIRE, 
with Extracts from the Field Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, Ese. 


HANDBOOK for LONDON, 


Pastand Paxsenr. 2 vols, Post Svo. 


sm J. F. W. sitidbaien. Barr. 

A MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC 
ENQUIRY, for the use of Travellers. Post Svo. (Published by 
Authority of the Admiralty.) 

GEORGE GROTE, Ese. 

HISTORY of GREECE continued. 
Maps. Vols. 5 and 6. 8vo. 

PROFESSOR RANKE. 
HISTORY of PRUSSIA, complete. 


Translated by Stn A. and Lapt Durr Gonpon, 3 vols. ro. 


MR. BENTLEY 


HAS THIS DAY PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 


The Island of Sardinia, 


Including Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the Sardinians, 
and Notes on the Antiquities and Modern Objects of Interest in the 
Island. To which is added some account of the Houss of Savor. 


By J.W. WARRE TYNDALE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


It, 
In 2 vols. post Svo, with Portraits, &c., £1 1s, neatly bound, The 


Life & Remains of Theodore Hook. 
Author Lf A s and Doings,” “Gilbert Gurney,” &c. 
ites of some of his Contemporaries, 


BY THE REV. R. DALTON BARHAM. 


11. 
Tu 3 vols, post Syo, 


Clara Fane; 
OR, THE CONTRASTS OF A LIFE. 


ovel. 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTEIIA, 
Author of “Catherine de Medicis,” &c. 


Iv. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 
In 2 vols, post Svo, 
Memoirs of Citizen Caussidiere, 
WHILST ACTING AS 
MINISTER OF POLICE TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
Including a N i R in February, 1848, to the 
Present Time, 
WRITTEN BY CITIZEN CAUSSIDIERE, 
salen” of the People, 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO MISS EDGEWORTH, 
In Three Volumes post oetavo, £1 11s, 6d, 


Helen Charteris: 
A Robvel, 


vi. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


The Victim of the Jesuits; 
OR, PIQUILLO ALLIAGA. 
FROM THE oe OF EUGENE SCRIBE. 
By C. COCKS, 
Translator of Miehelet's “ Priests, Women, and Families.” 
yi. 
SECOND a, WITH A 
T. HON. R. ¥, SMITH, M.P. 

In 3 vols. demy 8yo, a Portraits of Anne Cute of Upper Ossory, 

and of Mary, Baroness Holland (wife of Stephen, Lord Holland,) 

CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 
English Society, Politics, and 
Literature, 
Comprised in a Series of Letters to 
THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY. 
By HORACE WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. 
Now first printed from the Original M88. 
Edited by the Right Hon. R. Veznon Smits, M.P, 
Vill. 
In post 8vo, 


Madeleine: 


A STORY OF AUVERGNE, FOUNDED OWN FACT. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


NEW PREFACE BY THE 


1x, 
In post Syo, price Half-a-Crown, 


Chinese Legends; 


OR, THE PORCELAIN TOWER. 
y T, H SEALY, 
Forming the Fourth Volume of BENTLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY. 


In post 8vo, when Half-a-Crown, 
The Czar: his Court & People. 
INCLUDING A TOUR IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


By J. 8S. MAXWELL. 
Forming the Fifth Volume of ager CABINET LIBRARY. 


NEW WORK BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


The Two Baronesses. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
Author of “ The Improvisatore,” “The Poet's Bazaar,” &c. 


xu. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 4 vols, post yo, with Portraits, 24s. 
Tllustrations of English History, 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO OUR TIME. 


8 of Luresas, now first puvtahes from the Ori- 
Coes ert. the British Muse Museum, State Paper Office, &c. 


By SIR HENRY BLLIS. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STRERT, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


,, MESSRS. BLACKWOOD's 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The HISTORY of EUROPE, from 
the Commencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, in 1815. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq. 
A New Edition, being the Seventh, in Twenty Volumes, crown 8vo, 
with a copious Index. Price £6, bound in cloth. 


ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY 
of EUROPE. Constructed and arrapged, pnder the direction of Mr. 
Auison, by ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, Esq., F.RGS., 
Author of “The National,” and Editor of “The Physical Atlas.” Con- 
taining One Hundred Maps and Plans. 

In One Volume oblong crown, price £2 12s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
uniform with the Seyenth Edition of the HISTORY; or, on large 
paper, to range with the Octavo Editions, £3 13s. 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY 


of EUROPE. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. The 
— Edition. In One Volume, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. bound in 
clot 


ATLAS to the EPITOME. Contain- 


ing Eleven coloured Maps, Crown 4to, price 7s. 


The MILITARY LIFE of JOHN 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, with some Account of his Contem- 
_—_. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq., F.R.S., Author of “The 
sinew g° urope,” In Svo, price 18s, with Map and Plans of 

a! » 
_ The PRINCIPLES of POPULATION 
their we with Human Happiness. By ARCHIBALD 
ALISON, F Author of “ The History of Europe,” Two Volumes 
8vo, price a 

The MORAL, SOCIAL, and PRO- 

FESSIONAL DUTIES of "ATTORNEYS anh SOLICITORS. By 
SAMUEL WARREN, Eeq., F.R.8., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
-- Law. In foolscap 8vo, price 9s. 


By the same Author, 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


A New Edition. Three Volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 18s. 
By the same Author, 


The DIARY of a Late PHYSICIAN. 


A New Edition. Complete in Two Volumes, price 12s. 


The RECREATIONS of CHRISTO- 


PHER NORTH, In Three Volumes, post Svo, price £1 11s, 6d. 


The COURSE..of TIME, A Poem, 


in Ten Books, BE ROBERT POLLOK, M.A, A New Edition, being 
the Nineteenth, in small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


The POEMS and BALLADS of 


SCHILLER, Translated by Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. With a brief Sketch of Schiller's Life, In Two Volumes, 
crown 8yo, price One Guinea. 


DOMESTIC VERSES. ay Dera. 


In One Volume, foolscap 8yo, pri¢e 5s., bound in cloth, 


The PHYSICAL ATLAS. ‘A Series 


of Maps and Illustrations se the veal i= nm ae of Natural 


Fhepomenes embracing, iy x —3, Meteoro- 
wiles. Natural Beas "B By ALEXANDIE 4 tr JOHNSTON, 
¥. to her M 


Geographer at Edinb ajesty 5 
Honorary Member of the Sonten lin; end Author 
» half-bound russia oF moroceo, 


of “The National atlas” Ter telio, 
price £10 10s. 

The NATIONAL ATLAS of HIS- 
TORICAL, COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
From | fee pens Rereat 0 and Authentic Sources, with an Index of 
upwa ee = = meas G the Lo cf 

Wek LANDER KEITH So NSTON, on, 


Edinburgh in ane to her Majesty. In imperial folio, 
russia, price £8 


The ANGLER’S COMPANION to 


the RIVERS and LOCHS of SCOTLAND. By THOMAS TOD 
STODDART. In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


LAYS of the DEER FOREST, 
A Selection from oe Ori Poems of JOHN SOBIESKI STUART 
and CHARLES EDWA STUART. With an Essay on Deer 
stalking and Weobeetine. In Two Volumes, post Svo, price 21s, 


HUDSON’S BAY; or, Every-day Life 
Scenes in the Wilds of North America. By ROBERT M. BALLAN. 
TYNE. In crown 8vo, price 9s. 


ANCIENT and MODERN ART. 
Historical and Critieal. By GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq., of Weens. 
be mart Edition, corrected and enlarged. In Two Volumes, feap, 8v0, 

The POETICAL WORKS of 


THOMAS AIRD. In 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


BARONIAL & ECCLESIASTICAL 


ANTIQUITIBS of SCOTLAND, Iilust sented ented by ROBREY Wy HS AM 

BILLINGS and hdeae BURN, A 

containing Sixty gravings on peel and Eighteen Woodeuts. 
ia medi hovieue bound in cloth, £2; in imperial 

4to, ditto, £8 4s.; % imperial wan, ditto, India proofs, #4 14s, 





45, George Street, Edinburgh; ¢ and 37, Paternoster Row. 
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ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, _ 
1% ,099119)1 By OWEN VONES Avelatect!) Ge 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, CREEN, AND LONCMANS. 


Agincourt’s Bistorp of Art. 


THE BESTORY OF ART, 


BY ITs 


MONUMENTS. 


FROM ITS DECLINE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY TO ITS 
RESTORATION IN THE SIXTEENTH. 


Translated from the French of Szrovux D’Aarncovrt. 


By OWEN JONES, Arcarrecr. 


With Three Thousand Three Hundred and Thirty-five Subjects, on 
Three Hundred and Twenty-eight Plates. 


Vor. 1.—ARCHITECTURE. 
Vou. 2.—SCULPTURE. 


Vor. 3.— PAINTING. 
Three Volumes, folio, 5 6s. sewed. 


This fine work of Agincourt was the first in which the idea of 
exhibiting the Progress of Art by a series of its noblest monuments 
was perfectly carried out. Here we see, not only in theory but in 
practice, the passage of Art through its various phases. In Architec- 
ture, we pass from the simple magnificence of the Greek to the more 
complicated grandeur of the Romau—from the later Roman to the 
Lombardic and Norman — from the gradual ntroduction of the 
pointed arch to the formation of a perfect style founded on that 
feature,—a style which, in its turn, we see gradually disappear under 
the innovations of the “revival;” in short, by a series of accurate 
Engravings from celebrated Monuments, we trace the transitions of 
Art from the classic period to our own times, 


Sculpture, Painting, the Art of Illumination, and the Art of En- 
graving on Wood, on Gems, and on Medals, are similarly repre- 
sented. 


It is a work that has long been sought and prized by all who could 
afford the high price at which alone it was to be procured, but by 
which it has been confined to the libraries of the wealthy. To place 
this English edition within the reach of all, and to secure to the 

* Artists of England its invaluable assistance in their labours, it has 
been published at an unprecedentedly low price, the proprietor feeling 
confident that a large circulation must necessarily result. It is 
anticipated that no Architect, Painter, or Sculptor—or, in fact, any 
one connected with the Fine Arts—will willingly be without such a 
work, when so small a sum can purchase it. 


and laborious — ih ag he — of 
Seamumekt os thank teen ake of Seeaseat that 
Art: | ae Oe Snes salegis catia of a picture 








@wen Jones's Eluminatey Gift=-%ooks 
for all Seasons. 


THE SONG OF SONGS, 


WHICH IS SOLOMON’S. 
BRING THR EIGHT CHAPTERS OF 
THRE BOOK OF THE SONG OF SOLOMON, 
Richly Illuminated in the Missal Style 
By OWEN JONES. 
In an elegant binding = relievo leather. Imperial 16mo. 21s. 
November 15. 


_ “One of the a in specimens of typography that has ever 
issued. TT liishments are in the highest style of art— 
beautiful, chaste, and appropriate. The volume is eminently adapted 
for a ‘ gift- book.’ To attempt a description of it would be utterly 
vain ; ‘nothing short of seeing it can convey an idea of its Pog 4 
La 

“It is impossible to imagine anything of the kind finer than this 

latest — Mr. Owen Jones’ sonal taste. iol be no _oe ae 
ogether 
caleave and eiabomne fancies ; but a beautiful specimen of as ant for. 
merly y therosghly understood and highly appreciated. The paper has 
been wrought to the ap nce of the finest vellum; and the brilliancy, 
number, and variety of the illustrations, make every page a study. In 
the whole er the inventions, there is none that would so vom 
pletely astonish the old monkish illuminator, as the power of 
a multiplying a volume—a —_ copy of which wou! 

the olden time, have almost occupied the life of one individual 5 
prodace, and the price of an estate to pur.hase. Nor is there s trace 
> the mechanical about it, from the chaste cover, to the silken lining 

of the ‘ Finis,’ that, richly emblazoned on the last page, closes this 
‘Book of Books, which is Owen Jouet" 's.’"—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


THE PREACHER: 


FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 
BEING THE 
TWELVE CHAPTERS OF ECCLESIASTES, 
Elegantly Illuminated in the Miseal Style 
By OWEN JONES. 
In a magnificent carved binding. Imperial 8vo. 42s. 
[On December 13.} 


FLOWERS 
AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS. 
_ . A Series of Floral Stanzas, 

By MARY ANNE BACON. 
With illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours, 
By OWEN JONES. 

Imperial 8yo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 











Grap’s Glegv in Elluminated Wrinting. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
Tiluminated in the Missal Style 
By OWEN JONES. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d., elegantly bound. 

“All that monkish illuminator could nip grotnest with colours 
the most brilliant, labour the most skilful, taste, for his day, the 
most refined, is rivalled, if not excelled, in this resplendent volume,”” 

Morning Chronicle. 


The Elluminatey Books of the MUtvule Gots, 


Now ready, Parts I. to 1X. imperial folio, price 21s. each, 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE ACES. 


BEING A SKETCH OF 
THE PROGRESS OF THE ART OF ILLUMINATION 
FROM THE FOURTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Illustrated by a Series of Magnificeat Specimens, each consisting 
of an entire page (in fac-simile) of the exact Size of the Original, 
from the most Celebrated and Splendid Manuseripts in the rich 
Public, Collegiate, and Private Libraries of Great Britain and France, 
With additional F ragmeptary Portions in further Illustration of the 
Art of Different Periods. 

Selected and Described by Henar Noxt Homrarers. 
The Fac-similes drawn on Stone and superbly printed in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, 


By OWEN JONE 8. 


*,* Parts I. to IX. now ready, To be completed in Twelve Party 
Price One Gurwea each. 
original § pepe te to ey Quarto. B Edition ean have their 


by appl 





copies 


Parts I. to IX. contain Pages from 


1. A large and beautiful be ge executed for Edward 1V., containing 
Portraits of Himself, and his brothers Gloucester and Clare mce, 2, 
A rich M8. of the Orations of Lamegi wer made for one of the Par- 
nesi. 3. A re beauty, from a Venetian 
ba loma. 4. A beautiful MS. by John, Dake of Burgandy, 

is Uncle the Duke of Berri: one of aay finest monuments of 
Debtedtive Art of the XIVth Century. 5. Two pages from the beau- 
* Prayer-Book of Henry VII., preserved in the British Museum, 

6. Two entire Pages from a ey Psalter of the XITIth Cen- 
tary. most elaborately enriched w: 8 of quaint and singular 

character. 7. A superb Tilemntuated MS. Roman History in the 
Library of the Arsenal of Paris. 8. A spe ndidly- Be eeilhy MS. 
cory Terence’s C preserv: — — of the Arsenal 

aris. 9. The MSS. “ Hours” of, of Anjou, in the Bib- 
liothéque du Roi, Paris; time, the End a ya XIVth eee be 
prey fie oh Ro 1380. 10. The ¢laborately-fini Miesal of 
the “‘ Hours” of Anve of Brittany, in Bibl du Roi, Paris. 
11. Another, with a Border of Fruit Flowers, from the same MS. 
12. Two fine specimens from the Calendar of 2 very rich Missal of 
the XVIth Century, in the Library of the Azeenel, Paris. 13, A MS. 
of the VIIth Century, known as the “ Durham Book,” preserved in 
the Cottonian pep be the British museum: M.A Fragment of a 
Mi: ably between 1510 1530, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Owen Jones. 15. A cavieal 1D and a small Miniature 
of the Sacrifice of Isaac, from a MS. Missal of the “Hours” of St. 
Louis, preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. 16, A Magniti- 
cent Lectionarium (the S ae kas Book) in the British Museum. 17. 
THE PRAYER-BOO) 18-XIV., in the Bibli du Rai, 
Paris, 18. LYDOATES LIFE OF 8ST, EDMUND, in the Harleian 
—— British Muceum. 19. A Bible of the th Centory, in 
the British Museum, which to Monks of &:. 
Mary and St. Nicholas of Arnstein. 
gris, containing Di of Francis I. and Julius Cesar. 21, 
“ Hours” of ag) of ce, ( Bibliot e nes, Paris.) 224 
lendid Psalter in the . Owen Ji 
ary’s Prayer Book, (British own ag 24. ‘Another MS. of similar 
Noetes Attics of Aulus Gellius, a very fine 
Italian MS. ¢ oft the XVth Coneern, | (British Museum.) 


26, 27, 23, 2 
from Copy of the Gospels, written 
in golden letters, (British Museum.) er 


*,* Each Plate is descriptive L com- 
P gf cour asccunt ofp ae rash hie aes; in wany 
sotenees illustrated with initial Letters and other ornaments, in 
further exemplification of the Work under notice. 











Part XII. will contain the History of the Art of Illumination ;* and 
a Table for placing the various examples in ehronological order. 





From Draw: 





with a complete of the Arab 


Now complete, in Two Volumes, folio grand eagle, half-bound in morocco, gilt edges, £36 10s. ; folio Columbia, half-bound 
in morocco, gilt top, £24 


THE PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, AND DETAILS OF THE 


ALHAMBRA. 


Bry OWEN JONES, Arcuirect. 


101 Plates, of which 67 are printed in colours, and the remainder elaborate Engravings in outline, 


elie) oon a inne eee be your 1834 fry the Rate Tove Goupe, sing In 1484 ond 1981 by Ome Jonts,; 
iptions, and an Histo: e 0 e Kings o 
Conquest of that City by the ‘Arabs to the ‘ae of the Moors, by Pasquat DE GaYAnaos. 


Granada, from the 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





“LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No. 300, aug 


(0, 300, Strand, in the coun! 


(at the Office of T. C. | 


Street, C Garden,) and Published \by him ERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 
county Mlddlesen-Seturdgy, Deceuber 2, 1948. me “ b aaeee: ae 
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